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The Summoner’s Garleek, Oynons, and eek Lekes 


Among the details that go to make up the unflattering portrait of 
Chaucer’s Summoner are the lines, 


Wel loved he garleek, oynons, and eek lekes, 

And for to drynken strong wyn, reed as blood; 
Thanne wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 
And whan that he wel dronken hadde the wyn, 
Thanne wolde he speke no word but Latyn.* 


The garlic, onions, and leeks have of course been convincingly ex- 
plained by W. C. Curry as notorious irritants of the Summoner’s 
alopicia.? It is possible, however, to see in them also a biblical allusion 
paralleling the general drift of Professor Curry’s interpretation, based 
on the murmuring of the Hebrew people in Num. 11:5 (italics mine) : 
“Recordamur piscium quos comedebamus in A%gypto gratis; in men- 
tem nobis veniunt cucumeres, et pepones, porrique et cepe, et allia.” 

Medieval commentary on Num. 11:5 furnishes a variety of perti- 
nent associations. The influential interpretation of Gregory, for exam- 
ple, suggests a spiritual parallel to the Summoner’s dietary perversity 
in loving the very foods that aggravate his physical discomfort: 


1Gen. Prol., 634-8, ed. F. N. Robinson, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer 
(2nd ed.; Boston, 1957). 
* Chaucer and the Mediaeval Sciences (New York, 1926), pp. 45-6. 
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. +. Vesana iniquorum mens plus se assequi aspera carnaliter quam tenere 
blanda spiritualiter gaudet, plus acerbitate fatigationis quam quietis dulcedine 
pascitur. Quod aperte in semetipso nobis Israeliticus populus ostendit. .. . 
Quid per porros ac cepas exprimitur, que plerumque qui comedunt, lacrymas 
emittunt, nisi difficultas vite presentis, que a dilectoribus suis et non sine 
luctu agitur, et tamen cum lacrymis amatur? Manna igitur deserentes, eum 
peponibus ac carnibus porros cepasque quesierunt, quia videlicet perverse 
mentes dulcia per gratiam quietis dona despiciunt, et pro carnalibus volup- 
tatibus laboriosa hujus vitx itinera, etiam lacrymis plena, concupiscunt; 
contemnunt habere ubi spiritualiter gaudeant, et desideranter appetunt, ubi 
et carnaliter gemant.® 


The comment of the probably eighth-century Clavis Scripture, mis- 
takenly edited by Cardinal Pitra as the translation of a lost work of 
Melito of Sardis, implies the same parallel between the Summoner’s 
physical and spiritual conditions: “ Caps et ALLIA, corruptio mentis 
et acredo peccati, que quanto amplius editur, tanto magis dolore 
cruciat.”* Various generally similar interpretations are found in 
later writers.’ Most significant of all, however, is an entry in a late 
anonymous Parisian Liber de Moralitatibus, which not only interprets 
spiritually the physical connection between garlic and leprosy (along 
with some of the symptoms detailed by Chaucer and a medieval diag- 
nosis much like those cited by Professor Curry), but includes other 
interpretations of allium that suggest the Summoner’s general spiritual 
depravity, his corrupting influence on others (649-51, 653-8, 663-5), 
his own lustfulness (626, 652), and his blindness to realities beyond 
the material (653-8) : 


* Moralia in Job, XX, xv, 40 (Job 30:7), PL 76, 160-1. The passage is 
repeated either entirely or in part by Paterius, PL 79, 764-5; Rabanus Maurus, 
PL 108, 655; the Glossa ordinaria, PL 113, 400; Garner’s Gregorianum, PL 
193, 424-5; and Hugh of St. Cher, Opera Omnia in universum Vetus, € Novum 
Testamentum (Venice, 1732), I, 134°. 

‘Ed. J. B. Pitra, Spicilegium Solesmense (Paris, 1852-5), 11, 425. For brief 
statements concerning the authorship and probable date of the Clavis, see 
®. Amann, Dict. théol. cath., x, 546; Friedrich Stegmiiller, Repertorium Bibli- 
cum Medii Aevi (Madrid, 1951), m1, 560; and Beryl Smalley, The Study of 
the Bible in the Middle Ages (2nd ed.; Oxford, 1952), pp. 246-7, footnote 5. 

®See Rupert of Deutz, PL 167, 866-7; Allegorie in universam Sacram 
Scripturam, “ Porri,” PL 112, 1032; Peter Riga’s still unprinted Awrora, 
quoted by Pitra, Spicilegium, 1, 425; and Bonaventura’s sermons, Opera 
Omnia (Quaracchi, 1901), rx, 257, 505, 579. The Aurora (on Gen. 4: 21) is 
mentioned as a source by Chaucer in the Book of the Duchess, 1169; its perti- 
nent lines on Num. 11: 5 are 


Porri vel cepe mala signant aspera, tamquam 
Sunt rixe, sanguis, furta, rapina, dolus. 
Illa creant oculis lacrymas: ita nee sine fletu 

Possunt ista geri, nec sine peste gravi. 
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Allium has habet condiciones siue proprietates. Primo enim ut dicit ysidorus, 
li, xvi, sic dicitur ab olendo eo quod oleat. Significat fetentem prauis mori- 
bus... . Tercio ut dicit idem [Dioscorides] uentrem et stomachvm turbat 
et ualde desiccat. Significat uitium auaricie, que familiam se possidentem 
conturbat et mestificat. . . . Quarto, ut dicit idem, Corpori appositum ulcerat 
et uulnerat. Significat malos homines corrumpere familiares sibi. ... v, ut 
dicit idem, si fit multum in usu corpus conflammat, lepram generat, maniam 
et frenesim excitat, uisum ledit et ebetat, et ideo colericis natura nocet. Nam 
coleram rubeam cito generat, et adustam multiplicat et augmentat. Significat 
quod spiritualiter amor mundanus omnia ista mala facit in anima... . xii, 
ut dicit idem, si continue sumatur aut nimis, nocet uisui. Significat luxuriam 
siue lasciuiam que est in mala consuetudine impedire omnino cognitionem 


celestem. .. .° 


The fourteenth-century Reductorium Morale of Peter Berchorius 
(Bersuire) offers a similar though more elaborate interpretation, 
equating allium with “amor vel prosperitas hujus mundi,” and con- 
cluding, “. . . vere exinde efficitur homo superbus, avarus, ignorans, 
& luxuriosus, & sic per consequens efficitur per infamiam foetidus, 
& corruptus. ... Et tamen carnales petunt porros, cepe, & allia 
Agyptorum. Num. 11.5 & 12.” 

I believe, then, that the close correspondence between the Sum- 
moner’s “ garleek, oynons, and eek lekes” and the leeks, onions, and 
garlic of Num. 11:5, together with the appropriateness of these 
several medieval interpretations of the biblical verse, establishes at 
least the strong probability that Chaucer is using this detail to deepen 
an already ugly picture of spiritual as well as physical deformity. 
Such a reference would in turn strengthen the plausibility of further 
biblical echoes in the lines that follow (635-8),’ and might even lend 


°MS. Bibl. nat. lat. 3332, fol. 156t-¥; the passage is edited rather freely, 
with several omissions, in Pitra’s Spicilegium, m1, 425. Pitra, Il, xxix, assigns 
the MS. to the fifteenth century. 

* Bk. XII, Ch. X, Opera Omnia (Cologne, 1731), m, 471. See also Ch. XL- 
XLI “ De Coepa” and “ De Coepa Canina,” p. 481; Ch. CXXIX “ De Porris,” 
p- 516; and his Moralitates, Num. 11: 5, Opera, 1, 55. 

*Skeat, Complete Works, v, 53, in his note on 1, 635, evidently intends a 
reference to Prov. 23: 31-4. Robinson, p. 667, suggests a basis for ll. 637-8 
in Acts 2: 1 ff. Neither of these possibilities seems very compelling in itself; 
for another that is hardly any stronger, see Is. 28: 7. I know of no single 
biblical reference to wine, nor of any one medieval interpretation, which 
would carry the degree of inevitable pertinence to the description of the Sum- 
moner that I believe exists in Num. 11: 5 and its interpretations. Yet ll. 635-8 
do seem at least open to a reading of this kind, if it is thought to be suffi- 
ciently justified by my proposed reading of 1. 634. For possibly pertinent 
interpretations of vinuwm as “ delectatio peccati,” “ amor mundi hujus,” “ con- 
cupiscentia,” and “ prava operatio,” see the Allegorie, PL 112, 1079, and 
Alanus de Insulis’ Distinctiones, PL 210, 1004; for interpretations as “ ma- 
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its small weight to an interpretation of the Summoner’s disease as a 
meaningful parallel to his state of soul. How many similar artistic 
uses of Num. 11:5 may lurk in the wilderness of medieval literature 
and lesson, I do not know; I can contribute only one likely example. 
Liutprand of Cremona, writing in the tenth century to deplore the 
rulership, mores, and person of the Byzantine emperor Nicephorus 
Phocas, concludes a catalogue of uncharitable allusion with “allio, 
cepe et porris vescens, balnea bibens,” contrasting the habit with that 
of his own lord, Otto I, “ non allio, cepis, porris vescens. . . .”* With 
all allowance for the real differences between East and West, one 
suspects literary embellishment at the expense of historical fact— 
probably with the same biblical innuendo that I have proposed for 
the Summoner’s unregenerate tastes.® 


University of North Carolina R. E. KASKE 


teria libidinis,” “crapula vitiorum,” “ voluptas ,illicita,” “ luxuria,” “ im- 
pietas,” and “prava affectio,” see the variows commentaries ed. Pitra, 
Spicilegium, 11, 461-2, and m1, 485. The full Aist of such significances given 
by Bersuire, Reductorium, XII, CLXXXII, Opera, mu, 536, includes some 
striking correspondences to his significances for allium. 

** Alopicia itself, accompanied by some of its well known symptoms, receives 
a detailed and remarkably pertinent spiritual interpretation in Bersuire’s 
Repertorium Morale, “ Lepra,” Opera, Iv, 455. 

*“ Relatio de Legatione Constantinopolitana,” xL, ed. Joseph Becker, Die 
Werke Liudprands von Cremona (MGH, Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum . 
separatim editi; 3rd ed.; Hanover, 1915), p. 197. Becker’s note calls attention 
to Juvenal xv, 9, and the Egyptian veneration of leeks and onions; but this 
association seems decidedly less apt than the biblical parallel. In context, 
Liutprand’s immediate added insult, “ ut possit animalibus eo parcere,” sounds 
as if it must allude to some form of an interpretation which turns up even- 
tually in fourteenth- and fifteenth-century commentary on Num. 11: 4, “ Quis 
dabit nobis ad vescendum carnes?” See for example Nicolas of Lyra, Biblia 


maxima ...cum annotationibus Nicol. de Lyra Minorite ..., ed. John 
de la Haye (Paris, 1660), 111, 89; or Denis the Carthusian, Doctoris ecstatici 
D. Dionysii Cartusiani Opera Omnia (Montreuil, 1897), m, 374: “... poterant 


earnes habere; sed ex avaritia parcebant animalibus suis, et quia optabant 
earnes delicatiores.” I have not found a precise parallel earlier than 
Liutprand. 

*A few clear allusions to Num. 11:5 in English literature after Chaucer 
are listed by the OZD, “Garlic” and “ Leek.” 
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Love in a Grave 


On several occasions John Donne plays with the idea of putting 
a pair of lovers to bed in a grave. In “ The Anniversary ” he observes 
that “Two graves must hide thine and my corse;/If one might, 
death were no divorce ”; and in “ The Relic” he suggests that when 
his grave is turned out and the “ bracelet of bright hair” is seen, it 


will be thought 


that there a loving couple lies, 
Who thought that this device might be some way 
To make their souls, at the last busy day, 
Meet at this grave, and make a little stay? 


The notion is a trifle eccentric but not so baroque as it seems to many 
commentators. Joint burial for heroes was a neat notion of antiquity 
(Iliad, 23.91; Odyss. 24.76; Valerius Flaccus, 5. 56-9), and from 
this, I suppose, the idea passed over to lovers. 

Ovid is, of course, full of the idea. The good lady Iphias throws 
herself on the beloved’s pyre: “ Accipe me Capaneu, cineres miscebi- 
mus” (A.A., 3.21); Thisbe requests: “ Componi tumulo non in- 
videatis eodem” (Met., 4.157). The abandoned Medea demands 
general violence so that “ Nostraque adhaererent ossibus ossa tuis! ” 
(Heroides, 12.122); whereas the gentle Alcyone, having learned of 
Ceyx sea death, accepts a lesser tomb: 

Sed neque pugnabo: nec te, miserande, relinquam: 
Et tibi nunc saltem veniam comes: inque sepulcro, 


Si non urna, tamen junget nos litera: si non 
Ossibus ossa meis, et nomen nomine tangam (Met. 11. 704-7). 


More than a century later, the author of the Amores, an erotic treatise 
once thought to be Lucian’s, describes joint burial as a common lover’s 
desire, bone mingling with bone, so that the remains cannot be dis- 
tinguished: doréos Se avapigavras doréa pdt THY Kwhnv Kovw ax’ adAndwv 


Siaxpwvar.* 


So Donne’s figure has the sanction of antiquity, and is, consequently, 
a fine, healthy idea. It is Marvell, as one knows only too well, who 
carries the notion one erotic step farther. 


The Grave’s a fine and private place, 
But none I think do there embrace. 


1 Opera, Ed. Lehman (Leipzig, 1825), v, 301. 
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Who, believes this, does not know his classics as Marvell certainly 
did; in fact, all the lovers who arranged for joint burial were con. 
siderably cheered when Propertius, like some seventeenth-century 
lovers, woke up in a dream and saw his dead mistress at the bed’s foot, 


Nunc te possideant aliae: mox sola tenebo 
Mecum eris, et mixtis ossibus ossa teram (4.7. 93-4). 


Tero is a mighty strong verb, but it rubs away Marvell’s assumption, 


The Johns Hopkins University D. C. ALLEN 


The “ Arsenal’’ Proof Sheets 
of Pope’s Iliad: A Third Report 


A bound volume of proof sheets for Books I-VIII of Pope’s Iliad, 
discovered about six years ago by Mme. Simonne Le Gal in the Biblio- 
théque de ]’Arsenal, turns out on bibliographical examination to be 
a more curious document than the first two accounts of it have indi- 
cated. The first report, by Mme. Le Gal,* vaguely hinted at some 
confusion by noting that the second part was much more interesting 
than the first. Mr. Norman Callan, when he published the second 
report,? sidestepped a basic confusion in the “ Arsenal” sheets by 
giving what was actually two reports in one. The latter part of his 
article dealt with the revising techniques of Pope and drew material 
from the many revisions which Pope had written into the proofs for 
Books V-VIII. The former part, noting that the proofs for Book 
I-IV contained no revisions, argued the troublesome problem of Pope’s 
and Tickell’s competing translations on the grounds of this negative 
evidence. 

Behind Mr. Callan’s observations on the proofs for Book I-IV lie 
the facts that Pope discovered in December of 1714 that Thomas 
Tickell would publish a competing translation of Book I, and that Pope 
subsequently inserted an advertisement in The Post-Boy advancing 
his own publication date by two months, from May 1 to March 1. 
The last fact Professor Sherburn interprets as the opening step in 4 


2“ En Marge de l’exposition du ‘ Livre Anglais’; l’Homére de Pope,” Bul- 
letin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire, N.S. 1 (1952), 49-54. 
*“ Pope’s Iliad: a New Document,” RHS, N.8. Iv (1953), 109-121. 
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bit of literary chicanery by which Pope “ hoped to bluff Tickell into 
publishing first, and thus have the chance of correcting any faults in 
his own work by the light of his rival’s superior learning.”* In 
opposition to this view, Mr. Callan notes the complete absence of 
revision in the first half of the “ Arsenal” volume and takes this to 
mean that Pope’s “ proclaimed intention of publishing in March may 
have been perfectly genuine, and not a matter of bluff at all.” * 
Throughout this part of his report Mr. Callan declared himself 
startled by the “surprising state of affairs” ... “the complete 
absence of tinkering” in the first four books and “the very copious 
tinkering ” in the second four. He found further difficulties when he 
compared the pagination of the proof sheets with that of “the edi- 
tion,” stating: 
In Books I-IV it corresponds with that of the first volume of the edition: 
that is to say, the text of the translation begins on ‘ page one,’ and the notes 


again on a fresh ‘ page one’ for each book. In Books V-VIII the pagination 
of the proofs runs consecutively from 322 to 640, that of the edition from 


1 to 306.5 


In these remarks Mr. Callan is trapped by two false assumptions. 
The first is that the “ Arsenal ” volume is all of one piece. The second 
is that “the edition ”—the one used by Mr. Callan for comparison 
with the proofs—was the only issue of Pope’s Iliad during the years 
1715 and 1716. 

We may begin to see some light by listing below the issues of 
Volumes I and II as numbered and dated in the Griffith bibliography : ° 
(1) Vol. I Quarto (No. 39), subscription edition, June 6, 1715. 
(2) Vol. I Folio (Nos. 41, 42), trade edition, June 10-15, 1715. 

(3) Vol. II Quarto (No. 47), subscription edition, March 22, 1716. 

(4) Vol. II Folio (Nos. 49, 50), trade edition, March 22, 1716. 


The two halves of the “ Arsenal” volume are of markedly different 
format, and, though heavily clipped, the volume still displays page 
numbers and signatures to prove that it contains not the proofs for 
(1) and (3) as Mr. Callan’s observations require, nor for (2) and 


* Quoted from Callan, p. 112. See George Sherburn, The Harly Career of 
Alexander Pope (Oxford, 1934), pp. 125 ff. 

*Callan, pp. 113-14. 

5 Callan, p. 109. 

® Alexander Pope, a Bibliography, Vol. 1, pt. i (Austin, Texas, 1922), pp. 
40-50. 
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(4) which represent his printed “ edition,” but rather the proofs for 
(2) and (3). 

Furthermore, the first page of the “ Arsenal” volume, 1. e. Names 
of Subscribers, has at the right lower corner the manuscript notation 
“4° B.L. 15,” which I take to be Lintot’s memorandum that the 
work in hand was being recast from the first Quarto (1). This 
observation is confirmed at every point where format and errors in 
recasting can give evidence, and it is most certainly confirmed at the 
bottom of the first page 55 where the paragraph headed “ Errata in 
the Essay,” giving page citations to the Quarto (1), is left intact 
except in altered page numbers to fit the Folio (2). In other words, 
the first half of the “ Arsenal ” volume represents proof for the trade 
edition (2) with the text of which Pope was not likely to and did 
not “ tinker.” 

Pope did, however, read and correct the Folio proof with great care, 
and provided his printer with more than enough to do. Besides sup- 
plying a dropped line and correcting a false catchword, Pope corrected 
capitalization, spelling, hyphenation, pointing, spacing, alignment, and 
false and broken letters—at 126 places. To make all the corrections— 
and the printer did make 107 of them—called for the opening up and 
reclosing of 84 page formes. This sort of thing—with perhaps an 
afterthought or two by Pope—was seriously delaying Lintot in getting 
out his trade edition—the one from which he, not Pope, would get 
the profits. At all events, Lintot’s nerves were pretty well frayed 
when he wrote to Pope on June 10: “ Pray detain me not from pub- 
lishing my Own Book. . . . I designed to publish Monday sevennight 
pray interrupt me not by an Errata. I doubt not the sale of Homer 
if you do not disappoint me by delaying the Publication.” * 

As for the second half of the “ Arsenal ” volume, it is, as before 
indicated, the proof to the subscription Quarto (3) of Volume II, and 
with such proof Pope would and did “ tinker ” a great deal, indulging 


*The Correspondence of Alexander Pope, ed. George Sherburn (Oxford, 
1956), 1. 295. Lintot did not actually issue his edition until June 30, ten days 
after the “ Monday sevennight” of the letter. This date, somewhat advanced 
over Griffith’s June 10-15, is based on an advertisement in The Post-Boy for 
June 25-28 stating that the trade edition would be issued “ Thursday next,” 
i.e. June 30. 

Professor Sherburn has been kind enough to transcribe for me a number of 
advertisements which strongly support the idea that the subscription Quartos 
and trade Folios of Volume 1 through vi were not, as Professor Griffith 
indicates, simultaneous, but were separated by a week or ten days. Perhaps 
the delays were due, in part at least, to Pope’s continuing the practice of 
giving detailed attention to the Folio proofs. 
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his insatiable appetite for revising and polishing the text. But how 
the two kinds of proof came to be thrown together is anyone’s guess. 
A student of Pope’s personal papers will, however, recognize in the 
“ Arsenal ” volume the kind of accidental conflation which occurred 
more than once in the dispersal of Pope’s papers after his death. All 
we know about the provenience gives no answer to the question how 
the papers were thrown together. The proofs came fortuitement into 
the hands of the Parisian man-of-all-letters Louis Poincinet de Sivry 
who in 1777 presented them to Antoine-René d’Argenson, Marquis 
de Paulmy and founder of the Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal.® 


Washington University R. M. SCHMITZ 


“My Last Duchess” and Parisina 


Discussion of possible sources for “ My Last Duchess ” has centered 
upon the actual behavior of certain Renaissance Italian rulers. Louis 
S. Friedland’s article* has shown that the closest parallels are with 
the actions of a real Duke of Ferrara, Alfonso II. As I have pointed 
out elsewhere,” there is also a certain resemblance to an episode in 
the life of this Duke Alfonso’s parents, Ercole II and Renée de France. 
John D. Rea’s nomination of a Duke of Sabbioneta® is also worthy 
of consideration. Since Browning was creating a fictitious character 
rather than reporting a real occurrence, it is probable that recollections 
of all three instances mingled in his mind, and justified the feeling 
that he was portraying a typical duke behaving in a typical manner. 

It seems never to have been observed, however, that a famous 
English poem, Byron’s Parisina, had already told a very similar story 
about yet another Duke of Ferrara, and that in particular this poem 
sheds light upon a much debated crux of the Browning monologue. 

Unquestionably the most effective words of the poem, in producing 


*A note written into the “ Arsenal” volume and dated February 17, 1777, 
reads: “ Sivry est en quelque sort confus de se trouver fortuitement en posses- 
sion d’une Perle isolée, qu’il ne sait avec quoy assortir. I] ecroit remplir les 
intentions de Pope lui méme, en suppliant Monseigneur le Marquis de Paulmy, 
de mettre cette rareté a sa vraie place; c’est a dire parmi les autres raretés 
de sa Bibliotheque.” 

1“ Ferrara and ‘My Last Duchess’,” SP, xxxiii (1936), 656-684. 

2“'The Pertinacious Victorian Poets,” UTQ, xxi (1952), 241. 

*“ My Last Duchess,” SP, xxix (1932), 120-122. 
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the impression of the Duke’s loathsome egoism and harshness, are 


the remark, 
This grew; I gave commands; 
Then all smiles stopped together. There she stands 
As if alive. 


Nowhere else in Browning’s work is there a better instance of his 
ability to stimulate the reader’s imagination with a few cryptic 
phrases. What actually happened to the Duchess is conveyed in the 
space between the words “together” and “There.” Any explicit 
statement about her doom would have been far less horrifying than 
this chilly hint. 

When Browning was questioned about the implication of these lines, 
half a century after he wrote them, Hiram Corson reports, 


He made no reply, for a moment, and then said, meditatively, “ Yes, I meant 
that the commands were that she should be put to death.” And then, after a 
pause, he added, with a characteristic dash of expression, and as if the 
thought had just started in his mind, “Or he might have had her shut up 
in a convent.” This was to me very significant. When he wrote the expres- 
sion, “I gave commands,” etc., he may not have thought definitely what the 
commands were. ... This was all his art purpose required, and his mind 


did not go beyond it.* 


Though Corson’s opinion is cited approvingly by the latest commenta- 
tor on the poem,® it does not give any clue as to how Browning might 
have thought of this peculiarly ingenious device for heightening the 
sinister effect. 

Byron’s poem was based on the life of Duke Nicholas III of Ferrara 
(1384-1441), as narrated in Gibbon’s Antiquities of the House of 
Brunswick. Byron explained that he changed the duke’s name to Azo 
“as more metrical.” (It is perhaps worth noting that an earlier Azzo 
d’Este figured in Sordello.) The one conspicuous difference from 
Browning’s poem is that in Parisina the wife is actually unfaithful. 
Duke Azo in his youth fathered an illegitimate son, Hugo, who grew 
up and expected to marry a beautiful girl, Parisina. His father, how- 
ever, fell in love with the girl and broke off the match on the ground 
that Hugo, as a bastard, was unworthy of her. Azo then married 
Parisina himself, and later discovered that she was carrying on 4 


‘Hiram Corson, An Introduction to the Study of Robert Browning’s Poetry 


(Boston, 1895), p. viii. 
*B. R. Jerman, “ Browning’s Witless Duke,” PMLA, Ixxii (1957), 489. 
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secret love affair with Hugo. In his injured pride and honor, Azo 
condemned his son to be immediately beheaded. 

At this point Byron departed from his source, which had stated 
that both the guilty lovers were executed together. Byron instead 
left the wife’s fate as an unsolved mystery. It will be noted that he 
included both the alternatives that Browning mentioned to Corson: 


Hugo is fallen; and, from that hour, 

No more in palace, hall, or bower, 

Was Parisina heard or seen: ... 
Parisina’s fate lies hid 

Like dust beneath the coffin lid: 

Whether in convent she abode, 

And won to heaven her dreary road 

By blighted and remorseful years 

Of scourge, and fast, and sleepless tears; 

Or if she fell by bowl or steel, 

For that dark love she dared to feel; 

Or if, upon the moment smote, 

She died by tortures less remote, ... 

None knew—and none can ever know. 


The final section of the poem informs us that 


Azo found another bride 
And goodly sons grew by his side; 


though in typically Byronic fashion he remained gloomy and taciturn, 
consumed by unacknowledged remorse. 

Browning’s boyhood enthusiasm for Byron is well known. His first 
biographer said: 
Byron was his chief master in those early poetic days. He never ceased to 
honour him as the one poet who combined a constructive imagination with 
the more technical qualities of his art; and the result of this period of 
aesthetic training was a volume of short poems produced, we are told, when 
he was only twelve, in which the Byronic influence was predominant.*° 


Browning’s mature poetic methods were so utterly unlike Byron’s that 
no critic has paid much attention to the possibility that Byronic 
traces may be latent in any of his work. But we can be sure that the 
poems he admired so much in childhood sank deeply into his imagina- 
tion, so that when in his later reading of Italian history he came 


* Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning (London, 1891), 
p. 33. 
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across the episodes that merged into “ My Last Duchess,” they recalled 
something of the first poem he had read about a beautiful Duchess of 
Ferrara and her doom. 

The basic resemblance between the two poems is obvious. In both 
a proud, ruthless Duke of Ferrara thinks he has reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of his wife, and removes her in some unspecified 
fashion, leaving himself free to marry again. Browning characteristi- 
cally altered the situation by making the Duke’s suspicion and revenge 
the result of psychopathic egoism, without justification in fact. Even 
more characteristic of the difference between the two poets is the fact 
that Browning conveyed the Duchess’s equivocal fate more grimly in 
two lines than Byron did in twenty. But his respect for Byron’s 
mastery of “the more technical qualities of his art ” is shown by his 
borrowing of the unusual device for intensifying the sense of despotic 
cruelty. 


Duke University LIONEL STEVENSON 


Matthew Arnold’s Review of the 
Lettres et opuscules inédits by Joseph de Maistre 


Matthew Arnold’s published notebooks show that he planned to read 
the correspondence of Count Joseph de Maistre in 1863, 1864, 1874, 
1876, and again in 1877. The entry for 1877 is crossed out. This was 
Arnold’s usual indication of having accomplished his intention. Under 
the list of “ Articles to write” in the notebook for 1879 there is the 
cancelled entry “ Joseph de Maistre.” ? 

The article appears to have been the long, anonymous review of the 
sixth edition of the Lettres et opuscules inédits du Comte Joseph de 
Maistre, précédés d’une notice biographique par son fils le Comte 
Rodolphe de Maistre,? which was published in the London Quarterly 
Review for October 1879 (cx vim, 432-452). Internal evidence of 
the authorship is in this instance strongly confirmed by Arnold’s 
acknowledgment, in an unpublished portion of the manuscript note- 


1 The Note-Books of Matthew Arnold, ed. H. F. Lowry, Karl Young, and 
W. H. Dunn (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 595. 
*2 vols., Paris: Emile Vaton, 1873. 
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books inthe Yale University Library, of the receipt from the Quarterly 
in 1879 of the large sum of £26/5/-.° 

The Lettres et opuscules inédits was first published in 1851. Sainte- 
Beuve made it the subject of a causerie du lundt in the same year. 
But the first mention of de Maistre in Arnold’s Note-Books occurs 
in 1863, when he is quoted in an extract from Charles Dupont-White’s 
L’Individu et V’état.* Direct references to the Lettres et opuscules 
begin in 1879. The Note-Books also contains under a heading “ To 
order—1874-6 ” (page 589) the entry “Joseph de Maistre—Corre- 
spondance.” One may assume that it was the sixth edition of 1873 
that Arnold ordered, and, apparently, reviewed in 1879. 

The review itself opens with a quotation from Goethe’s Mazimen 
und Reflexionen, the first half of which constitutes an entry in Arnold’s 
Note-Books for 1879: “ ‘ Always,’ says Goethe, contradicting a popular 
modern tenet, ‘always it is the individual that works for progress, 
not the age’.” This thesis, qualified by awareness of the limitations 
of the individual, is illustrated through the case of Edmund Burke. 
Burke, as always, was much in Arnold’s mind. He has a place in the 
essay “ Equality ” (1878), and in January 1880 Arnold called to the 
attention of Ernest Fontanés, John Morley’s recent biography of 
Burke, encouraging him to write an article on Burke “ from a French 
point of view.” * Reference to de Maistre, whom incidentally Morley 
had briefly discussed in both his 1867 study of Burke and the biography 
of 1879, appear in Arnold’s “ Irish Catholicism and British Liberal- 
ism” (Fortnightly Review, July 1, 1878) and “The French Play in 
London ” (Nineteenth Century, August 1879). The references are to 
de Maistre’s correspondence. In the former of these two essays Arnold 
reproaches the Catholic church, as does the anonymous reviewer for 
the Quarterly, for its doctrine of infallibility. 

The arguments of the review and its temper are typical of Arnold. 
The vitality of individual voices, opposing the temper of their age, 
but affirming insights of value for the future; the “insufficiency of 
Liberal nostrums ”; the insufficiency of Cardinal Newman’s assump- 
tion of an infallible church, but the instructiveness of his evaluation 
of “what he called Liberalism, but what we may perhaps better 


*I wish to thank the Yale University Library for permission to consult 
the manuscript notebooks, and Mr. William Guthrie of the University of 
Richmond, Va., for locating this reference. 

4 9 9 

pp. 20-21. 

5 Letters of Matthew Arnold, ed. G. W. E. Russell (2 vols., London: Mac- 

millan, 1895), mm, 192. 
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describe to ourselves as the mind of Lord Brougham”; the urbane 
irony that regrets our neglect of the mind of Burke, while “ the hour 
with Mr. Yates in the ‘World’ is followed by the hour with Mr, 
Labouchere in ‘ Truth’ and this fascinating course of reading leaves 
us with little leisure or taste for anything else ”—these interests and 
turns of phrase argue powerfully for Arnold’s authorship. 

The review focuses on de Maistre as an observer of a changing 
Russia. “Il faut savoir se borner,” the reviewer says, quoting the 
maxim of Napoleon that Arnold introduced into two of his letters 
some years earlier.* And he concentrates on de Maistre’s observations 
on the insufficiency of science in education, and his criticism of “ con- 
tinental Protestantism.” The reviewer endeavors also to present de 
Maistre’s vivacity and intellectuality and charm. The de Maistre who 
emerges here is not identical with Sainte-Beuve’s portrait, but the 
anonymous critic in the Quarterly likewise achieves a portrait of lively 
interest and distinction. The evidence seems to me to leave no doubt 
that the review should be added to the canon of Matthew Arnold’s work. 


College of William and Mary FRASER NEIMAN 


Dorothy Richardson and the 
Dilemma of “‘ Being versus Becoming” 


With the exception of J. C. Powys,’ Richard Church,? and a few 
casual and fragmentary references in certain critical commentaries 
on the stream of consciousness novel,? Dorothy Richardson has hardly 


*To M.E. Grant Duff, May 14, 1862, Letters, 1, 224; to his mother, February 
28, 1866, Letters, 1, 370. 

*J. C. Powys, Dorothy Richardson (London, 1931). Powys’s assessment of 
her work is, however, too adulatory and therefore rather unbalanced. “ The 
search for ‘originals,’” he observes for instance, “belongs rather to the 
‘antiquarianism ’ of literature than to the art of interpretation, but it is a 
fact worth noting ... that while the academicians go on discussing ‘the 
stream of consciousness’ method, and using the work of Joyce and Proust, 
and even the work of Virginia Woolf, to illustrate it, it is not with Joyce, 
who strains it past breaking point, nor with Proust who, though his belief 
in it is implicit in the theory of literary art elaborated at the end of his 
last volume, never takes the risk of trusting it, and certainly not with Vir- 
ginia Woolf that this method, which owes its very name to the work of 
Dorothy Richardson, is properly to be identified,” p. 19. 

* Richard Church, An Estimate of Pilgrimage (London, 1938). 

*To mention only a few: J. W. Beach, The Twentieth Century Novel (N. Y., 
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engaged the serious attention of any critic. As an exponent of the 
stream of consciousness form of narrative and characterisation she 
undoubtedly pales into insignificance in comparison with James Joyce, 
Virginia Woolf, William Faulkner or even William Goyen. For in- 
stance, Whereas Joyce lends coherence to Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake by a subtle interweaving of themes and patterns, and Virginia 
Woolf and Faulkner invest their characters and scenes with symbolic 
meaning, Dorothy Richardson fails to superimpose any such aesthetic 
design on the indeterminate and primordial flow of her protagonist’s 
stream of sensory impressions. 

Yet, in spite of her literal rendering of Miriam’s mental processes, 
Pilgrimage is peculiarly more significant than Ulysses, To the Light- 
house or As I Lay Dying because it attempts to present in explicit 
terms some of the fundamental aesthetic and philosophical aspects 
of the stream of consciousness method. A close examination of her 
work would reveal that she is confronted with the problem of “ being 
versus becoming,” only to resolve this dilemma intuitively in favour 
of the latter. If, however, her concept of mobile reality seems to be 
typically Bergsonian in character, it is not because she is “influenced ” 
by the French philosopher. In a letter to this author she writes 
“T was never consciously aware of any specific influence,” but she 
proceeds to add that “no doubt Bergson influenced many minds, if 
only by putting into words something then dawning within the human 
consciousness ” *—a realization of experience as a process of ceaseless 
becoming. 

All the characters in Pilgrimage—Hypo, Michael, Amabel, Eleanor 
Dear, Densley, Harriet and Eve—are conceived through Miriam’s 
fluid consciousness which, like a sensitive filament, is perpetually 
quivering, recording the slightest fluctuation in the environment. We 
see “all things sub specie durationis,”*® making the entire narrative 


1932), pp. 385-402; John Gawsworth, Ten Contemporaries, Second Series 
(London, 1933), pp. 195-210; H. Eagleson, “ Pedestal for Statue: the Novels 
of Dorothy Richardson,” Sewanee Review, xtir (March, 1934), 42-53; Ellen 
Fitzgerald, “ Dorothy Richardson,” Life and Letters, xv1r (Winter, 1937), 37- 
39; Horace Gregory, “ Dorothy Richardson,” Life and Letters, x1x (March, 
1939), 36-45; Lawrence Hyde, “The Work of Dorothy Richardson,” The 
Adelphi, 11 (November, 1924), 508-517; May Sinclair, “ The Novels of Dorothy 
Richardson,” The Egoist, v (April, 1918), 57-58—an important article in 
which May Sinclair first introduced the term “stream of consciousness ” into 
literary criticism. 

‘Letter to this author dated August 10, 1952. Rose Odle, literary executor 
of the late Dorothy M. Richardson (Mrs. Alan Odle), is now planning to 
publish “a volume of letters by and to her.” 

* Bergson, The Creative Mind, trans. M. L. Andison (N. Y., 1946), p. 152. 
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look like a symphony that swells into larger dimensions as it pro- 
gresses through various movements. We realize, through Miriam’s in. 
tuitive experience of life, the “vision of universal becoming ” * from 
Pointed Roofs, the opening chapter of this long “chronicle,” to 
Dimple Hill which enables her to enjoy peaceful rest, amidst idyllic 
surroundings, in involuntary recapitulation of the past. And yet it 
may be remembered that even Dimple Hill with its inconsequential 





character is not an ending (how could there be any conclusion in a | 


real process of becoming?) but only a phase in the stream of life that 
flows on indefinitely. In fact, Dorothy Richardson did again take up 
the link and publish some further parts of Pilgrimage under the title 
“ Work in Progress ” and again left the “ concluding ” parts as incon- 
clusive as any of the preceding “ chapters.”* Pilgrimage is, therefore, 
a true symbol of that imperceptible process of eternal becoming that 
marks our ceaseless reactions to phenomena, dramatic or singularly 
“ordinary ” and “dull.” This psychic biography of Miriam Hen- 
derson, covers a range of about fourteen years and such different 
places as Hanover, Banbury, Newlands, London, Oberland and Dimple 
Hill presenting, as it were, symbolically the stream of life flowing 
on and on. 


‘< 


And yet Miriam Henderson’s mind sometimes allows the “ med- 
dling intellect ” to overshadow the vision of becoming, which her 
intuitive self persistently conjures up. She then begins to feel the 
great necessity of “ supports ” or “ fixed points ” in the moving wheel 
of experience. This aesthetic dilemma is very incisively summed up 
by Bergson in The Creative Mind: 


“ Before the spectacle of this universal mobility there may be some 
who will be seized with dizziness. They are accustomed to ¢erra firma; 
they cannot get used to the rolling and pitching. They must have 
‘fixed’ points to which they can attach thought and existence. They 
think that if everything passes, nothing exists; and if reality is 
mobility, it has already ceased to exist at the moment one thinks it,— 
it eludes thought. The material world, they say, is going to disinte- 
grate, and the mind will drown in the torrent-like flow of things. Let 
them be reassured! Change, if they consent to look directly at it 


* Ibid., p. 185. 

* Dorothy Richardson, “ Work in Progress,” Life and Letters, xi1x (April, 
1946), 20-44; “ Work in Progress,” Life and Letters, xt1x (May, 1946), 9% 
114; “ Work in Progress,” Life and Letters, tr (Noveriber, 1946), pp. 79-88. 
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without an interposed veil, will very quickly appear to them to be the 
most substantial and durable thing possible.” ® 

So long as Miriam Henderson relies on her intuitive faculty she 
does not look for any terra firma, and accepts unreservedly the 
“torrent-like flow of things.” It is only when she looks at the 
phenomenon of becoming through the refracting medium of intellect 
that she finds herself caught inextricably between the two conflicting 
and irreconcilable views of reality—being and becoming. In such 
moments the intellectual aspect of her personality dominates her 
entire self and makes her feel the necessity of discovering some “ fixed 
points ” to which contraries could be conveniently referred. Pressed 
under this urge to resolve experience into static intelligible symbols, 
Miriam Henderson leans towards “being ” as an all-satisfying prin- 
ciple underlying reality. This tendency towards conceptualising ex- 
perience finds expression in Clear Horizon where Miriam prepares 
herself even to give up her relationship with Hypo, because he would 
not accept “being ” as the only impregnable and irrefutable view of 
reality. 

“ Vanity, too, had helped. If it were vanity to hope that she herself 
might be instrumental in changing his views. Yet she knew that she 
would gladly sacrifice his companionship and all that depended there- 
from for the certainty of seeing his world of ceaseless ‘ becoming’ 
exchanged for one wherein should be included also the fact of ‘ being,’ 
the overwhelming, smiling hint, proof against all possible tests, pro- 
vided by the mere existence of anything, anywhere.” ® 

Miriam would be satisfied only if Hypo could also embrace ‘ being’ 
as a significant aspect of ‘ becoming,’ but soon after she gives up even 
this compromising attitude to accept ‘being’ as the only ultimate 
reality, and becoming as its extraneous concomitant with no exclusive 
identity of its own. 

“Being versus becoming. Becoming versus being. Look after the 
being and the becoming will look after itself. Look after the becoming 
and the being will look after itself? Not so certain. Therefore it is 
certain that becoming depends upon being.*® Man carries his bourne 
within himself and is there already, or he would not even know that 
he exists.” 1 

* The Creative Mind, p. 177. 

*Dorothy Richardson, Clear Horizon (London, 1935), pp. 170-171. 

2° Cf. Nietzsche’s statement: “‘ Being’ is a fiction invented by those who 


suffer from becoming,” The Birth of Tragedy, trans. W. A. Hausmann (London, 
1909), p. xxvii. 11 Clear Horizon, pp. 171-172. 
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This shows how on the dialectical plane Dorothy Richardson falls 
in with the traditional metaphysical emphasis on “ being ” as against 
“ceaseless flux.” This passage is more definitive and assertive and 
not as non-commital as the one quoted earlier. Of the two contraries, 
becoming and being, the former depends upon the latter because it is 
“not so certain” that “ being ” will look after itself if “ becoming” 
is well taken care of. Whereas “being” is finite and immutable, 
“becoming ” loses itself in a haze of continual change. And in pre- 
senting personality as carrying its “ bourne ” within itself, she moves 
still further away from Bergson who believes in a creative evolution 
of self towards unpredictable and unforeseeable forms. 

But we have noted earlier that this vacillation and subsequent 
affirmation of “being” as the only reality is merely a passing phase 
of Miriam’s awareness and does not represent her fundamental atti- 
tude. This dilemma exists only on the dialectical plane, for as soon 
as Miriam stops conceptualising she realizes “ becoming,” in the strict 
Bergsonian sense, as the only true explanation of experience. There 
is then a shift from an intellectual reconstruction of experience as a 
state to an intuitive realization of it as a process. This process of 
creative becoming, in which her self is involved even since she leaves 
her home to take up various careers, is described in a passage in 
Dimple Hill: 


“And even now, though she could imagine herself built into 
Fraulein Pfaff’s school, tolerantly collaborating with her in handling 
successive drafts of girls from prosperous families and, in the end, 
taking over the school herself; or staying deedily on with the Pernes 
and becoming, at last, approximately, a modern Perne; or even staying 
with the Corries until she had learned their world and become a 
flexible part of it... .” 


It is obvious how each fresh experience presses her gently into a 
new kaleidoscopic pattern. These different careers may not appear to 
be dramatic and soul-making in the traditional sense, yet their im- 
press on her growing self is, none-the-less, so indelibly marked that 
after each experience she is never her old self again, and the stream 
of her becoming flows on now turbid, now clear, to an unforeseen and 
unforeseeable destination. “Not things made,” observes Bergson, 
“but things in the making, not self-maintaining states, but only 


12Dorothy Richardson, Dimple Hill, Pilgrimage, Vol. Iv (London, 1938), 
p. 424. Italics mine. 
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changing states, exist. . . . The consciousness we have of our own self 
in its continual flux introduces us to the interior of a reality.  atis 
Dorothy Richardson, like all other stream of consciousness novelists, 
affirms this dynamic aspect of human experience. It is in her analysis 
of Wilson’s character that she brings out this conception of personality : 


“He was two people. A man achieving, becoming, driving forward 
to unpredictable becomings, delighting in the process, devoting him- 
self, compelling himself, whom so frankly he criticised and so genuinely 
deplored, to a ceaseless becoming, ceaseless assimilating of anything 
that promised to serve the interests of a ceaseless becoming for life 
as he saw it.” ** 

However, Miriam’s character as much as Hypo’s is an example of 
human personality “driving forward to unpredictable becomings.” 
This process of “ ceaseless becoming ” reveals itself through Miriam’s 
stream of consciousness which reflects the fugitive sensory impressions 
of the present as perpetually recreated by memories. 

Yet, in spite of her faithful rendering in a fluid medium of the 
Bergsonian concept of becoming, she has, surprisingly enough, never 
taken kindly to the use of the term “stream of consciousness.” In 
an article on “ Novels” she describes the label as a “ lamentably ill- 
chosen metaphor . . . still, in literary criticism, pursuing its foolish 
way.” 7° Again, in her preface to Pilgrimage, she makes an ironical 
reference to the use of this term. “ Phrases began to appear, formulae 
devised to meet the exigencies of literary criticism. ‘The Stream of 
Consciousness’ lyrically led the way, to be gladly welcomed by all 
who could persuade themselves of the possibility of comparing con- 
sciousness to a stream.” *® 

No doubt, all literary “labels ” are mere terms of convenience and 
need not be taken too seriously in their literal implications. Dorothy 
Richardson suggests “ fountain of consciousness ” ** as a more appro- 
priate metaphor. Although a “fountain” may signify more con- 
templative intensity than mere surface-flow, the new label also does 
not seem to be a happier choice. The fact that Pilgrimage is still 


** Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. T. E. Hulme (London, 
1913), p. 55. 
Dorothy Richardson, Dawn’s Left Hand (London, 1931), p. 166. Italics 


mine. 
*° Dorothy Richardson, “ Novels,” Life and Letters, vi (March, 1948), 189. 


*° Dorothy Richardson, Pilgrimage, Vol. 1 (London, 1938), p. 11. 
** Letter to this author dated August 10, 1952. 
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an endless “stream of consciousness going on and on,” ** a ceaseless 
process of becoming, is evident not only from the extremely fluid and 
indeterminate form of narrative employed by Dorothy Richardson, 
but also from her innumerable allusions, both direct and oblique, to 
thought as a flowing stream. To quote only a few examples: 

“He paused, gravely consulting her face; she made no effort to 
withhold the wave of anger flowing out over the words that stood 
mocking her on the desolate air, a bridge, carrying them up over 
the stream of her mind and forward, leaving her communications 
behind for ever.” *° 

“The next moment, everything is obliterated by the stream of sug- 
gestions flowing from the read title. . . .” *° 

In another passage in Clear Horizon, she refers to the quick suc- 
cession of thoughts in our mental processes: “ Into the rising tide of 
discomfort flowed the stream of Amabel’s silent communications . . . 
the swiftness of the mental processes reflected within it.”** Occa- 
sionally we also have little eddies in Miriam’s stream of consciousness: 
“ She sat in a lively misery, following the whirling circle of thoughts 
round and round, stabbed by their dull thorns... .”** Or again, 
“in a swift glimpse, caught through the mesh woven by the obstinate 
circlings of her consciousness, she saw her time in Germany. . . .”* 
Her awareness of the present is always tinged with “scenes from the 
future, moving in boundless backgrounds. . . streaming unsummoned 
into her mind. . . .”** To the highly introspective mind of Miriam 
even the roads look “like long thoughts, meeting and crossing and 
going on and on, deep alleyways and little courts where always was 
a pool of light or darkness. . . .”?° Whenever she takes up a book 
to read, she becomes aware of a sense of dynamic contact between her 
mind and the author: “the strange currents which came whenever 
she was alone and at ease flowing to the tips of her fingers, seemed to 
flow into the book as she held it and to be met and satisfied.” *° 

Speech, being a spatialising medium only for social communication, 


*® May Sinclair, “ The Novels of Dorothy Richardson,” The Egoist, v (April, 
1918), 58. 

** Dorothy Richardson, Deadlock (London, 1921), pp. 89-90. Italics mine. 

*° Dorothy Richardson, Clear Horizon (London, 1935), p. 155. Italics mine. 

*1 Clear Horizon, pp. 92-93. Italics mine. 

#8 Dorothy Richardson, The Tunnel (London, 1919), p. 104. 

** Dorothy Richardson, Oberland (London, 1927), p. 35. 

** Dorothy Richardson, Interim (London, 1919), p. 36. 

*® Dorothy Richardson, Deadlock (London, 1921), p. 282. 

** Dorothy Richardson, Backwater (London, 1916), pp. 176-177. 
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is, for both Dorothy Richardson and Bergson, an impediment to the 
smooth flow of consciousness. In silence ** alone the psychic waters 


gather volume and speed on: 


“There would not be any talk. But silently the room filled and 
overflowed. Turning at last from her window, Miriam glanced at 
her sisters and let her thoughts drop into a flowing tide. Harry, 
sitting there sharp and upright in the fading light, coming in to them 
with her future life streaming out behind her, spreading and shining 
and rippling, herself the radiant point of that wonderful life, actually 
there, neatly enthroned amongst them, one of them, drawing them 
all with her out towards its easy security.” ** 


The image of the room filling and overflowing occurs sometimes in 
the course of the narrative. In Deadlock she seems to justify her label 
“fountain of consciousness ”: 

“Freely watching the peaceful face in the mirror, she washed with 
an intense sense of sheltering companionship. Far in behind the 
peaceful face serene thoughts moved, not to and fro, but forward from 
some sure centre.” *° 

Dorothy Richardson, however, parts company with Bergson when- 
ever she tries to locate the source of psychic states at “some sure 
centre,” for according to him the centre itself is involved in a process 


of ceaseless change and becoming. 


Panjab University SHIV K. KUMAR 


27 Tf “silence, exile and cunning” are for Stephen Dedalus the prerequisites 
of creative composition, “silence” alone could define the tone and spirit of 
Dorothy Richardson’s entire work. Her translation of Robert de Traz’s book 
Silent Hours (London, 1934) is a further indication of her persistent emphasis 
on silence and contemplation. Speech, according to her, is only symbolical of 
centuries of conventional thinking, and is therefore inherently incapable of 
expressing the individual emotion. “In speech she could produce only things 
other people had said and with which she did not agree,’ writes Dorothy 
Richardson about her protagonist Miriam, Pilgrimage, U1, 77. 

** Backwater, p. 206. 

*° Deadlock, p. 66. 
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Bruscambille’s Defense of the Theater 


Bruscambille, during the early part of the seventeenth century at 
the theater of the Hétel de Bourgogne in Paris, was noted for his 
clever and earthy harangues aimed at calming a restive audience im- 
patient for the play to begin. That Bruscambille was popular during 
his day is pretty well indicated by the numerous contemporary editions 
of his prologues, fantaisies, imaginations, paradoxes, and other types 
of discourse. In more recent times, Eugéne Rigal has pointed out the 
skillful use made by Bruscambille of the fable. And Joseph Vianey 
has suggested very persuasively that Italian burlesque in the manner 
of Francesco Berni fitted into Bruscambille’s tirades without the least 
transformation. However, no one has taken note, I believe, of the fact 
that Bruscambille, in the midst of his satire and comic bluster, makes 
a considerable defense of actors, plays, and everything connected with 
the theater as an institution.’ 

Not much is known about the life of Bruscambille, who bore the 
stage name of Des Lauriers, except that he began around 1610 to 
regale the audiences of the Hétel de Bourgogne with his bright and 
rough commentaries and that he continued these activities for about 
ten years. Something of the nature of the theatrical clientele of the 
period is suggested in Bruscambille’s Prologue de l’Impatience, an 
excellent bit of badinage aimed at the audience which comes into the 
Hotel de Bourgogne impatiently shouting “ commeneez, commencez,” 
although the management has had “la patience de vous attendre de 
pied ferme et recevoir votre argent 4 la porte.” It is certainly not a 
good time to start the show while “l’un tousse, l’autre crache, l’autre 


For Bruscambille’s use of fables to entertain his audiences, see Eugéne 
Rigal, “ Bruscambille fabuliste,” RLR (1886), 305-08. Rigal also speaks of 
Bruscambille in several places in his Alewandre Hardy et le thédtre a la fin 
du XVI¢ et au commencement du XVIIe siécle (Paris, 1889). For Brus- 
cambille’s connection with the poetry of Francesco Berni, see Joseph Vianey, 
“ Bruscambille et les poétes bernesques,” RHLF, vu (1901), 569-76. For 
matters of bibliography, see Georges Mongrédien, “ Bibliographie des ceuvres 
du facétieux Bruscambille,’” BB (1926), 373-84 and 422-30. Mongrédien’s 
compilation shows how popular Bruscambille was during his own time, but 
also that only two small editions of him have been made in later years—the 
Fantaisies in 1863 and the Nouvelles récréations in 1864, each edition limited 
to one hundred copies. Frédéric Lachévre in his “A propos de la ‘ Biblio- 
graphie des euvres du facétieux Bruscambille’,” BB (1926), 442-44, criticizes 
Mongrédien for having made a liste rather than a bibliographie. For my own 
purposes, I have used a general collection of Bruscambille’s writings: Les 
(uvres de Bruscambille, contenant ses Fantaisies, Imaginations et Paradozes, 
et autres discours comiques (Rouen: Martin de la Motte, 1626), p. 488. All 
references will be to this volume, with no changes in spelling or accentuation. 
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pette, autre rit, ’autre gratte son cul,” and the pages and lacquais 
throw stones, even though the latter know that their masters will 
apply something to their “parties postérieures” for disturbing the 
performance. It would be better if people remembered that “le lict 
est pour dormir, la table pour boire, l’Hostel de Bourgogne pour ouyr 
et voir, assis et debout, sans se bouger, non plus qu’une nouvelle 
mari¢e.” If an “excellente Pastorale” is being presented, some find 
it too short, others too long, and they stomp their feet all over the 
place, while one impolite fellow sounds like “un cochon mal tué qui 
grogne.” It would be fine if the audience had the patience of a 
Socrates, and Bruscambille quotes some Latin and “deux mots de 
grec” to prove it.? Typical of Bruscambille’s rapid patter is the 
beginning of the Prologue sur un habit, which must have been delivered 
very fast to avoid interruption: 

Messieurs et dames, je désirerais, souhaitterais, voudrais, demanderais, et 
requerrais desidérativement, souhaitativement, volontativement, demandative- 
ment, et requisitativement avec les desideratoires, souhaitatoires, et volonta- 
toires, demandatoires, et requisatoires, que vous fussiez enluminez, irredifiez, 
esclarifiez, pour pouvoir penetratoirement, secretatoirement, et divinatoire- 
ment, videre, prospicere, intuere et regardere au travers d’un petit trou qui 
est en la fenestre du buffet de mes conceptions pour voir la methode que ie 
veux tenir aujourd’hui & vous remercier de vostre bonne assistance et audience, 
laquelle vous continuerez, s’il vous plaist, 4 une petitte farce gaillarde que 
nous vous allons representer.* 


At times Bruscambille assumes a calmer and quieter tone toward 
his audience, as in the discourse Du loisir: 


Mais bien aprés avoir donné ordre & vos affaires domestiques, vous trans- 
portans depuis votre logis 4 nostre Theastre, vous le trouverez disposé tantost 
& la representation d’une Tragedie, pourtrait veritable et animé de l’incon- 
stance journaliére des grandeurs, & la louange des sages, et par consequent 
au vitupere des fols. Maintenant une Comedie vous produira aux yeux la 
frenaisie d’un vieillard amoureux, les astuces d’un valet, les ruses d’une 
macquerelle, l’artifice d’un ieune amant, pour donner dans le noir de ses 
désirs, et la simplicité de quelque pauvre fille qui laissera aller le chat au 
fromage et par le moyen d’une pluie d’or, admettra Iupiter en son lieu du 
haut d’un lucarne. 


And after having seen this representation of the varied facets of 
human existence, everybody “s’en retourne beaucoup plus content chez 


* Bruscambille, op. cit., pp. 70-75. 
* Ibid., p. 135. 
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soy, que s’il avoit obtenu le veeu du Phrygien.”* Such a speech would 
scarcely have been directed at a completely uncultivated audience, 
since a knowledge of mythology is presupposed in the “ pluie d’or,” 
a reference to Jupiter’s visit to Danaé in the form of a golden shower, 
and in the “ voeu du Phrygien,” which involves the story of the Judg. 
ment of Paris. In any case, the sum total of Bruscambille’s remarks 
here is to the effect that the theater is a very satisfactory place in 
which to spend one’s leisure. His varied approach is illustrated by 
three paradozes on the physical and spiritual qualities of pets, which 
is followed quickly by a Prologue en faveur du Mensonge, wherein he 
philosophically concludes that “nostre Theatre est comme un abrégé 
de ce grand monde ”; and then very quickly in his Prologue en faveur 
de la Verité he piques his auditors with the statement that “l'art de 
Rhetorique est proprement l’art de bien mentir.” ® 

Bruscambille takes up his cudgel more vigorously to defend plays 
and performers in his harangue Des accidens comiques, wherein he 
says that “entre toutes les vacations, la Comedie doit tenir le premier 
rang” because it covers everything. As for the actors in comedy, 
he does not mean 


- un tas de petits Basteleurs qui usurpent la qualité de Comedien, et qui 
n’ont pas si bonne provision de science, que de rubans jaunes, blancs ou 
rouges, entrelardez de leurs moustaches, et de brasselets, composez et tissus 
de ie ne sgay quels vilains cheveux qu’ils auront pris au peigne crasseux de 








— 


quelque pauvre chambriere de village: Et qui pour avoir esté tant seulement | 


regardez d’une Dame, ne s’imaginent rien moins que luy sauter en croupe 4 
la premier rencontre. Au contraire, i’entens parler de ceux qui representent 
en leurs actions le pur et vray microcosme de la nature comique. 


It is true that actors take their names from any place in the world, 
for “la Comedie est une vie sans souci, et quelquefois sans six sous ”— 
one of Bruscambille’s best quips. However, Terence is the “cul de 
lampe de notre Theatre,” Seneca is “le chandelier,” Ovid “ TV’are- 
boutant,” and Roscius “le portier.” Homage is paid in this speech 
to both comedy and tragedy, and to the theater as an institution.® 
The strongest defense of the theater made by Bruscambille is in 
his En faveur de la Comedie, which he begins by saying he will devote 
a whole prologue to “nostre Theatre,” while waiting for the actors 
to get themselves dressed for the play. These remarks need to be 


*Ibid., pp. 324-325—for the quoted passages from Du loisir. 
* Ibid., p. 119 ff. 
*Ibid., pp. 328-332—for all excerpts from Des accidens comiques. 
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lence, | abhorre la comedie et ses professeurs plus qu’une peste, qu’un basilic, 
Vor,” et se l’imagine un precipice de toute la jeunesse.” These people claim 
ower, that “ telle vie libertine, vagabonde et inutile au public, est notée de 
fudg- | toute espece d’infamie.” Bruscambille is scornful of such an attitude, 
narks | but does admit that the theater “n’est point nécessaire comme la 
ce in Theologie, la Iurisprudence et la Medecine.” However, the theater 
d by had great honor among the Greeks, where the first plays—‘ dont 
hich ’autheur se nommoit Thespis ”—were exposed to an admiring public. 
Dn he Some have attacked the theater because of the money exacted from 
régé the spectators for the privilege of entering it, but there are many 
veur | other institutions in Paris which are more expensive and the keepers 
t de thereof more destructive of public morals: 

Ceux & plus fort raison sont bien infames, qui tiennent un breland, un bordel, 
lays ou bien une taverne, attirans par ce moyen la ieunesse 4 une infinité de 
L he desbauches cent fois plus périlleuses, et de plus de frais, oi: Bacchus appelle 
nier les uns aux armes, ou le desespoir d’avoir perdu son argent enfante aux autres 
edy, } une infinité d’execrables blasphemes, et cependant nos détracteurs n’en parlent 

point. 

qui | Also, those who oppose the theater do not realize that experience in 
Bs: public speaking on the stage is excellent training for prospective 
- lawyers, since an actor in no sense becomes “indigne d’exercer la 
vend moindre magistrature.” This is rather a significant argument on the 
ea part of Bruscambille, since there was a general feeling at the time 
vent that the actor’s estate was low and he could scarcely aspire to entering 
one of the more lofty professions. 
1d, Bruscambille then takes up the rough language of the theater— 
> and he was well qualified to do this in view of his own generous use 
de of scatalogical terms. There are those who feel that the farces are 
ne too dirty, and who maintain that “nos representations tragiques et 
ch comiques sembleroyent tollerables, mais qu’une farce garnie de mots 
de gueule gaste tout, que d’une pluye contagieuse elle pourrit nos plus 
- belles fleurs.” Bruscambille answers that he would be willing to take 
te the farce off the dramatic bill of fare, but for the “ superstition popu- 
om laire, qui croit que le reste ne vaudroit rien sans elle, et que l’on 
be n’auroit pas du plaisir pour la moytié de son argent.” If the audience 


is willing to concede that it is getting enough for its money without 
the farce, “dés & présent, nous y renoncons, et protestons de |’en- 
sevelir en une perpetuelle oubliance, si vous le voulez; elle ne nous 
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sert que d’un faix insupportable et preiudiciable & la renommée.” Ax 
a matter of relativity, however, it can be argued “avec vérité que lh; 
plus chaste comedie italienne ” is one hundred times more depraved 
in words and actions than any of the farces presented by the French 
comedians. Bruscambille’s opinion on this point is not completely 
unbiassed, since the Italian actors were prime rivals of the French. 
The conclusion of Zn faveur de la Comedie is a strong appeal to the 
spectators : 


Recevez done nos raisons de bonne part, embrassez l’equitable party des Come. 


diens, voyez le bon droict de leur cause, ne permettez point qu’ils soyent | 


ealomniez, et vous les obligerez & un perpétuel service. 


This is Bruscambille’s most impassioned defense of the professional 
theater and the actors in it.’ 
The discourse En faveur de la Scene makes a more general defense 


of the theater as an institution and its value to society. In its opening 
lines there is the suggestion that “the learned French Theater ” can | 


offer its moments of release for all classes: 


Messieurs, vous n’ignorez pas l’utilité et profit que raporte en une ville le 
théatre tragicq. Car outre la cognoissance qu’il nous donne des choses passées, 
il fait mieux gouster la propriété aux prosperes, et peut encore moderer la 
tristesse des affligez. Bien dirai-je que ceux qui visitent le docte Theatre 
Francois ... peuvent par plusieurs effets estranges, voire presque incroyables, 
se resoudre & leur adverse ou prospere fortune. .. . 


There is both consolation and pleasure, then, in seeing plays—and 
Bruscambille has in mind here plays of a more serious nature.® 
Other phases of the theater and its offerings are taken up from time 
to time by Bruscambille in his preliminary conversations with the 
audience as it assembles. For example, in the prologue Pour pas- 
toralles a strong case is made for the appearance of shepherds and 
shepherdesses on the stage. Love is likely to be more pleasant and 
beguiling when its protagonists are dressed in bucolic garb. Amour, 
indeed, likes a houlette better than a sceptre, and a “ rhetorique 
champestre ” better than a “langage flatteur et courtisan.” There- 
fore, Bruscambille asks the spectators to “ escouter nos Bergers avec 
votre patience accoustumée ” °—which has a touch of irony in view 


* The excerpts quoted from En fareur de la Comedie can be found in the 
cited edition of Bruscambille, pp. 387-394. 

*Ibid., pp. 464-468. 

* Ibid., p. 479 ff. 
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of his previous remarks concerning coughers, spitters, and pig-like 
grunters in the audience. The matter of love and its difficulties is 
taken up by Bruscambille in the discourse Des estranges effects de 
Amour, where he addresses himself specifically to mesdames—which 
would suggest that at this early date, before the reforms of Cardinal 
de Richelieu and Madame de Rambouillet, there were enough ladies 
in the theater to make the discussion worth while. The play involved 
(which is not named) was evidently a tragedy and depicted some of 
the more serious manifestations of love, since Bruscambille ends his 
remarks with the hope that the ladies will find agreeable “le récit 
de notre Tragedie” and if they listen carefully to the actors their 
patience will not be deceived.*® 

The totality of Bruscambille’s spicy comments to the gathering 
audiences of the Hétel de Bourgogne shows that he was not just an 
untutored charlatan regaling a collection of porters and lackeys with 
dirty jokes. His harangues indicate that at this formative period in 
the development of the French professional theater, tragedies, comedies, 
pastorals, and farces were all being performed at the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne. His prologues also suggest that gentlemen and ladies, as well 
as the noisy rabble, frequented the theater during this pre-Richelieu 
period. Bruscambille is therefore important both for his defense of 
the Paris theater of his day and for giving a little added information 
about a rather cloudy moment in its history. 


The University of North Carolina W. L. WILEY 


A Forerunner of Moliére’s Misanth rope 


A literary portrait by Guez de Balzac anticipates in some of its 
most characteristic features the figure of Alceste. It emerges from 
the posthumous Aristippe,? published in 1658, the author’s favorite 
piece of writing, according to his own admission.? He felt that in it 
he had offered his best, and he was deeply concerned about its recep- 
tion. It never had any success to speak of. Yet it is a little master- 
piece. With regard to fluency, penetration and creative imagination 


*°Tbid., pp. 484-488. 

1(@uvres de J.-L. de Guez sieur de Balzac, ed. L. Moreau (Paris, 1854), 1, 
157-274. 

* Lettres & Conrart, Livre III, Lettre XII. 
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Balzac here reaches his summit of achievement. He appears at this 
point not only a master of language and of style—as such he is 
generally accepted—but also a “moraliste” whose ideas have savor, 
color and volume. The work contains a wealth of conceptions that 
later materialize in the great classics. 

It is a mirror of courtiers.* In this work Balzac creates a set of 
defective individuals, courtiers, and ministers, afflicted with aberra- 
tions of the soul and the mind. While differing from one another in 
their particular traits, all these characters seem to arise from a common 
ideological mold. Their follies and vices derive from a peculiar twist 
of the mind. They misunderstand or misrepresent truth. They take 
delight in creating appearances. 

We are moving on eminently seventeenth-century ground. The 
period has a predilection for appearances. Out of reality an image 
of semireality arises before men’s eyes when they observe the world 
or try to define it. This can be a creative process, a power moving 
to artistic performance, serving to recreate life on an elevated plane. 
The century introduced the use of the wig, a fascinating and daring 
device, the reproduction of hair on an exalted, magnificent level for 
a definition of the bearer’s social excellence. Art itself is often defined 
as a beautified version of real life. Certain characteristic games of 
polite society are manifestations of the same “tour d’esprit.” In the 
précieux language, objects of everyday life rise by means of playful 
personifications or metaphors into an elevated, if fanciful and extrava- 
gant world. 

But there is also a sense of the conflict between truth and appear- 
ances. In Balzac’s observation, people’s inclination to create false 
appearances is the main source of fallacies and vices. Man produces 
a false image of his own self; at the same time his vision of the 
exterior world is distorted. Because of an intellectual and moral 
aberration of the mind, both one’s personality and the world turn into 
mirages. A number of exquisite portraits develop from this general 
concept in Aristippe, descriptions of courtiers and ministers who mis- 
manage the affairs of the state. From their midst arises the personality 
to be discussed here in some detail. 

This individual reveals at a glance his affinity with Moliére’s misan- 
thrope. He wants to be a model of virtue, unconditionally sincere 


*For the history of this genre see Lester K. Born’s Introduction to the 
Education of a Christian Prince by Desiderius Erasmus (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1936). 
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and upright in his actions, ready to speak his mind, disregarding any 
obstacle he may encounter.* 

While in his vision he lives a life sublime of moral excellence, in 
real life his true ego materializes with defects or imperfections. 
Reality here is a distorted version of intentions, and the ideal con- 
duct that the hero would like to adopt loses shape and beauty when 
reaching the human medium. The courtier is whimsical, melancholy, 
and irascible. “ C’est fantaisie, c’est chagrin, c’est bile, qui dominent 
dans le temperament de ces Conseillers, et qui noircit® de sa fumée 
leurs premiers mouvemens et leurs premieres paroles. Cette humeur 
aduste imprime sur leur front une Negative perpetuelle. . . .”* This 
analysis is based on a concept of ancient physiology, the well-known 
theory that ascribes the peculiarities of the human temperament to 
humors or fluids in the body. Our individual belongs to the atrabilious 
type, i.e. somebody who suffers from an abundance of black bile,’ 
a pathological transformation of the yellow bile indicative of a dis- 
position to anger and causing, furthermore, fanciful notions and a 
deep-seated, stubborn sadness. The corporeal factors in the analysis 
stress the potency and inevitability of the courtier’s condition. His 
system contains a solution of aggressive fluids, and his finest inten- 
tions have to pass through this vicious compound before they turn 
into action. 

Balzac observes with keen interest the metamorphosis of moral 
realities while they descend from the theoretical plane to practical 
life. The product is a composite of good and evil: “une Vertu 
brutale,’” “une malheureuse regularité,” “une Probité passionnée, 
indocile, impetiieuse.” Fascinated by the theme, the author analyzes 
in detail the differences between theoretical virtue and its distorted 
manifestation in life: “il semble que ce soit vigueur et ce n’est que 
dureté; on la prendroit pour force, et ce n’est que violence, dans 
laquelle V’esprit se fixe pensant se roidir, et devient immobile pour 
vouloir estre trop ferme.” Even acts intended to be friendly become 
raucous while carried out by the righteous courtier: the compliments 


* While working on this portrait, the author may have remembered, just as 
possibly Moliére did later, Lucian’s and Libanius’ description of Timon. See 
R. Jasinski, Moliére et le Misanthrope, pp. 69-71. 

* The verb is in the singular and its subject evidently is “ bile.” 

* Op. cit., p. 241. 

* Both “atrabilious” and “melancholy” come from the word for black 
bile in Latin and Greek respectively (L. atra bilis, Gr. wédas, xoAH). 

* Jasinski, op. cit., pp. 127-128. Chagrin is synonymous with mélancolie 
(Dictionary of the Academy). 
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of such people bite, says Balzac; their caresses scratch, they hurt the 
faces they want to kiss.® 

Hand in hand with the fictitious individual goes the fiction of an 
exterior world. This part of the mirage is particularly interesting 
and complex. Most other characters discussed in Aristippe do not 
see things as they are, or misinterpret them. They live in a daze, 
The attitude of the righteous courtier is more absurd. For his vision 
is perfect. He knows what life is like, but purposely ignores it, as 
if he had decided to act in a medium of his invention. This is due 
to his aversion to the corruption of his century. Shocked and angry, 
he closes his eyes, and in a mad march runs consciously into obstacles, 
aware that they will resist, yet acting as if they would not. What 
we have here is, of course, the individual’s defiance of society, a theme 
more familiar to us in its dynamic or revolutionary versions since the 
eighteenth century. This is different. For Balzac, who has a stable 
concept of society, such defiance is blunder, whim, fallacy. He ex- 
presses his point of view in striking images: “S’il est question de 
passer par quelque ouverture difficile, au lieu qu’ils doivent baisser 
la teste il leur faudroit hausser la muraille.” Or: “ Quelle malheureuse 
regularité pour vouloir aller tout droit, de ne se destourner pas d’un 
Abysme qui est au milieu du chemin. . . .” Balzac’s courtier hurts 
himself and is willing to be hurt. This is senseless self-destruction: 
“ Volontiers ils seroient Martyrs de leurs Opinions.” *° 

That this individual acts in a world of unreality is most concisely 
expressed in a description of Cato, who, along with other similar his- 
torical figures, serves to illustrate the type under discussion. Cato 
appears as an august blunderer, whose adherence to the rules of abso- 
lute justice border on absurdity. Balzac sees this philosopher-politician 
as having lived in the imaginary land of the Stoic Republic and tries 
to prove that the Romans themselves considered Cato a useless dreamer. 
Thus in a verse of Vergil, Cato is shown as ruling over the holy souls 
in Hades. Since the praise of Cato would have offended the emperor, 
the passage must be interpreted as a satire; Balzac maintains: “sa 
Fiction . . . fait voir que la Vertu de Caton estoit de l’autre Monde 
et non pas de celuy-cy.” Vergil thereby wanted to indicate in a subtle 
and figurative manner that a perfectly virtuous nation had to be 
found so Cato could direct it according to his political principles: 
“Une Société qui ne se trouve point sur la Terre.” ™ 


* Op. cit., pp. 224, 242. 2° Ibid., pp. 225, 226, 232-34. 7 Ibid., pp. 232-34. 
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The affinity between Balzac’s and Moliére’s themes is easily dis- 
cernible. In its general outline the subject matter is the same. Both 
authors show a whimsical and abortive aspiration to moral perfection. 
But even with regard to their particular features the two characters 
belong to a common ethical mold. 

Both are marked by duality.** We can stress neither the qualities 
nor the defects of Moliére’s hero since it is their contrast that con- 
stitutes the personality. The high and the low never eliminate each 
cther in the play: it is their conflict that gives life and zest to Alceste. 
The savor of this character depends on dissonances between the 
serenity of his ideas and their noisy execution. Virtue simply ex- 
plodes in his actions. And his temperamental deficiencies are the 
same as those of Balzac’s courtier: anger, melancholia, and fancy. 
Most of this is expressed in the very first scene: 


Et la cour et la ville 
Ne m’offrent rien qu’objets 4 m’échauffer la bile. 
J’entre en une humeur noire, en un chagrin profond, 
Quand je vois vivre entre eux les hommes comme ils font. 


Bile, chagrin, and noir are used in the same sense by Balzac. Fan- 
taisie, also found in Balzac, will be very much part of Alceste’s 
personality.** 

The contrast between virtue and temperamental defects, discussed 
in Balzac analytically, materializes in Moliére in the actions of the 
living individual. The play unfolds in scenes in which probity bursts 
forth with whimsical detonations, as if shot from a boisterous toy gun. 
This contrast reaches its climax when Alceste practices sincerity on 
his friend or his beloved. The occasion is particularly solemn, for 
sincerity, a virtue sublime, now manifests itself among people linked 
by sublime human ties: love and friendship. The noise and hustle 
with which it materializes, is all the more surprising and amusing. 

Here too the concept of the theoretical individual goes hand in hand 
with that of the theoretical exterior world. Like Balzac’s courtier, 
Alceste acts in an abstract medium. This is true of other Moliéresque 
characters—the ridiculous précieuses and savantes, the would-be- 
gentleman, the imaginary invalid, and so on. Alceste, like them, lives 
in a world of his own, but he is more complex, and more absurd, 


120Qn duality in Alceste, see W. G. Moore, Moliére (Oxford, 1949). 
48 For a full discussion of the seventeenth-century concept of temperaments 
and its manifestation in Moliére, see Jasinski, op. cit., pp. 124-31. 
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because he has a perfect knowledge of reality, yet disregards it. The 

vision of the others is distorted by fancy: they are always ready to 
believe in appearances. He, by his discernment, differs from them as 
does the righteous courtier from the rest of Balzac’s individuals, 
Indeed, Alceste has excellent judgment. He is lucid, sees things as 
they are, but, scandalized as he is, he defies and disregards them, acts 
as though he lived in a perfect world, and walks—to use Balzac’s 
metaphors—into walls and abysses that are in plain view. Doomed 
to defeat, he is willing to be martyred for his ideas rather than aban- 
don them. 

Sometimes a rational picture of the world is replaced in his mind 
by his own fictions. Every time he experiences another man’s arti- 
ficiality or insincerity he is so shocked that it appears he had never 
before been aware of the truth. Thus, after his controversy with 
Oronte and after his loss of the lawsuit, he is so upset he wishes to 
withdraw from society entirely. But the paradox reaches its climax 
in his attitude to Céliméne. When her coquettishness, for which he 
constantly chides her, is proved by facts, he asks her to tell him a lie, 
and thus efface truth from his mind. And even after her looseness 
has revealed itself in full, Alceste still seems to believe that she could 
or would be willing to live with him alone, far from society, as a 
virtuous spouse. 

If Alceste believed that truth could become pseudo-truth, that he 
could transform the wicked world into a good one, then we could 
consider him a reformer, and his paradox would vanish. However, 
although he sometimes shows the zeal of a reformer, he does not have 
the true will and wisdom required, his most characteristic attitude 
being nonacceptance of men as they are. 

There is a remarkable moment in the play where the true world 
seems to assume the shape of Alceste’s imaginary world. In the course 
of their dialogue Oronte suddenly accepts the misanthrope’s princi- 
ples: he agrees that friendship ought to be based on thorough acquain- 
tance and that literary criticism should be sincere. Oronte did not 
mean it, and Alceste did not believe he did. Yet the scene has magic. 
Truth and appearances met for a moment. It was a fata morgana, 
a bubble that explodes before the scene is over. 

It has not been our intention to suggest that Moliére was inspired 
by Balzac’s Aristippe. Well known and highly appreciated as Balzac 
was at the zenith of classicism, we have no indication how familiar 
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Moliére was with his writings.** We may have here one of those 
interesting cases where two authors, imbued with the same Zettgeist, 
reach independently, while following general principles, concrete 
figures which by the essence of their particular features are identical. 


Fordham University JOHN F. WINTER 


A New Look at Les Liaisons dangereuses 


One of the interesting things about Les Liaisons dangereuses is the 
fascination it has exercised in great men of letters. Baudelaire has 
left a suggestive handful of notes on it, the skeleton of a full-length 
study ; Malraux has written an even more profound analysis of it at 
greater length; Giraudoux generated an almost unbearable blaze of 
language to illuminate it; and other glamorous littérateurs, like Gide 
and Stendhal, have had their word to say on the subject. Following 
these magic pens, usually both in time and in inspiration, since aca- 
demic criticism was slow to recognize Laclos’s talent, a remarkable 
number of interpretations of this novel have come from the presses 
in France, Germany, Italy, England, and the United States. Yet, 
in spite of this plethora of publication, we have had nothing that 
could really be termed an étude d’ensemble of the work until the 
recent appearance of Jean-Luc Seylaz’ Les Liaisons dangereuses et 
la création romanesque chez Laclos (Geneva: Droz, 1958). 

From the start, the excellence of M. Seylaz’ study is apparent, for 
he begins his attempt to account for the fascination exercised by the 
work in question with an analysis of it as an epistolary novel, an 
unique form of literary art. Except for one earlier study,’ of which 
M. Seylaz seems unaware, references to the form chosen by Laclos 
have been half-hearted allusions to Richardson and La Nouvelle 
Héloise, or efforts to extract the sense of Giraudoux’s comparison 
between the epistolary novel and seventeenth-century French tragedy 


14In his account on Balzac’s influence Gaston Guillaumie does not mention 
Moliére among the author’s classical commentators (J.-L. Guez de Balzac et 
la prose frangaise [Picard, 1927], pp. 3-15). Jasinski makes convincing 
parallels between Alceste’s criticism of Oronte’s madrigal and critical observa- 
tions made by Balzac in a letter to Chapelain, op. cit.. p. 80. 

2 Arnaldo Pizzorusso, “La Struttura delle Liaisons dangereuses,” Annali 
della Faculté di Lettere dell’Universitad di Cagliari, x1x* (1952), 50-88. 
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from the plangent rhetoric in which he clothed it.? Here we are shown, 
in a most satisfying way, that Laclos’s success as a novelist stems, in 
large part, from his ability to infuse the epistolary form with dramatic 
value, to establish a perfect and necessary accord between this form 
and the characters and action he wished to create. This view M. 
Seylaz supports with closely reasoned analyses of the structure of the 
novel, the distribution and tempo of the letters, and the tight rapport 
which exists between the letter and the personalities of the characters 
as well as between the form and the eroticism which permeates the 
whole work. 


No less intelligent, but much more derivative is the second part 
of this study, which is an attempt to make understandable the fascina- 
tion which the novel’s esprit du mal has generally had for its readers, 
Here Malraux, although seconded by Ruff, Elsen, Vailland, Salomon, 
and others, is the author’s chief guide and inspiration, as the subtitle 
of the section, “ Une mythologie de l’intelligence,” clearly indicates. 
Thus, for M. Seylaz, the scandal touched off by the novel’s publica- 
tion was actually due to the fact that, by showing so effectively the 
superiority of intelligence over virtue and order, it results in a 
“ démystification ” of “les valeurs attachées traditionellement ou con- 
ventionellement 4 Vimage de homme classique . . .” (p. 95). By 
realizing a “ mythologie de l’intelligence ” and by exploiting its con- 
nection with eroticism, Laclos, we are shown, created a “ romanesque 
de Vintelligence.” This “romanesque ” so fascinates the reader by 
the perfection of its action and by an appeal to that eternal yearning 
in man to dominate life by his intelligence, that he does not notice 
certain things about the novel. He does not notice that the way is, 
perhaps, a little improbably smoothed for the action of intelligence, 
in places. Nor does he notice that love, “real ” love, amour-passion, 
is never devaluated by the action of intelligence and its cousin, eroti- 
cism. Above all, suggests M. Seylaz, the reader does not want to 
believe the novel’s dénouement, the apparent defeat of intelligence. 
And, if he is a careful reader, he will see that intelligence is only 
defeated by life, or, more particularly, intelligence itself, just as he 
will note that Mme de Merteuil, the most “ mythical ” of the charac- 
ters in the book, does not die at the end. In this fact a symbol is 


*In this connection, readers, or, at least, “ Anglo-Saxon” readers will note 
with wry amusement M. Seylaz’ apology for the “rigueurs” and the “ incon- 
vénients de la démonstration ” attendant upon his application of the explica- 
tion de texte method of analysis to the novel. 
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discernable; “ pas plus que l’intelligence, elle n’a perdu son prestige ” 
(p. 152). 

M. Seylaz develops this view of the novel with so much care, and 
with such control of the text and the secondary sources he cites, that 
one is not prepared for the modest anticlimax of his general con- 
clusion, that Les Liaisons dangereuses, while good in its kind, is 
probably only a ninth- or tenth-rate novel. But this is not the only 
aspect of the study which the student of Laclos’s novel may find a 
little surprising. There are, for example, some notable bibliographical 
lacunae in it. Besides the Pizzorusso article already mentioned, M. 
Seylaz might have referred usefully, in his section on the ambiguity 
of language in the novel, to an important study by Hugo Friedrich.* 
And, since he stresses the operation of intelligence in -suppressing 
chance, he might have recalled the penetrating insights into this 
matter in an essay by Georges Poulet,* who is cited briefly in another 
connection (p. 119). Again, in discussing the instrumental value of 
letters in the novel, he does not refer to the primary source of many 
of his observations, Laclos himself, who, in Les Liaisons dangereuses, 
devotes many passages to the peculiar effectiveness of letters in 
arousing and disguising emotions. This omission is all the more 
curious in that M. Seylaz is attempting to demonstrate Laclos’s con- 
scious mastery of his art. 

Obviously, a critic can not say everything that is to be said about 
a literary work, even in an étude d’ensemble, but there are in Les 
Liaisons dangereuses certain themes closely connected with the episto- 
lary structure which M. Seylaz has not singled out for analysis. One 
of these is the confiance-confidence theme. These words crop up again 
and again in the letters of all the correspondents, and for an excellent 
reason. In order for Valmont and Mme de Merteuil to understand, 
dominate, and manipulate their victims, they must possess their 
secrets, preferably in writing. In other words, they must extract 
their confidences. But in order to extract these confidences, they must 
build up, again preferably with the seduction, concreteness, and dura- 
bility of the written word, an atmosphere of conjiance. 

One variation on this theme is to assume an unwarranted attitude 
of confiance, so that Valmont implicates la Présidente at the very 
beginning of his seduction of her by writing plaintively: “1a trahirez- 


*“Tmmoralismus und Tugendideal in den Liaisons dangereuses,” Romanische 
Forschungen, xL1x (1935), 317-42. 
*La Distance intérieure (Paris, 1952), pp. 70-80. 
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vous cette confiance que vous-mé.ne avez semblé me permettre . . . ?”'{ yo 
Later he demands more consideration from her on the grounds tha | tir 
he wrote her his secrets “lors méme que cette confiance pouvait m 4 ¢ 
nuire” (p. 99). Since he likes to assure her again and again thi) “] 
absolute confiance is one of the pleasures of love, the success of his ; pr 
campaign is symbolized by her admission to Mme de Rosemonde that | 
her fall was due to the “ fatal effet d’une présomptueuse confiance” ar 
(p. 263). the 
Mme de Merteuil is also fond of this procedure, as she shows ina co 
letter to Danceny at the beginning of their affair: “Qui m/’aurait | 
dit . . . que bientét vous auriez ma confiance exclusive, je ne l’aurais im 
pas cru” (p. 369). And Danceny himself is particularly vulnerabk | yy 
to the confiance-confidence gambit, for he confides his love for Cécile | jg 
to Valmont (p. 159) and to Mme de Merteuil (p. 307), and in th | 1 
name of confiance unwittingly hastens Cécile’s seduction by Valmont | 4) 
when he writes to his beloved: “ refuserez-vous votre confiance 4 w , 8 
homme qui sera notre ange tutélaire?” (p.160). Many more example = ¢9 
of this device could be given, but its importance to the novel’s action | 
may be suggested by these citations and by the fact that Valmont’ | ap 
misuse of it leads directly to his death at the hands of Danceny. For | ca 
the latter defends, in a letter to Mme de Rosemonde, his right to | le: 
exact revenge “ quand on a été trahi dans son amour, dans son amitié, M 
et, surtout, dans sa confiance .. .” (p.410). The surtout is significant. | ot 
Another theme which remains to be fully analyzed revolves about 
time in the novel. Perhaps because of M. Poulet’s essay mentioned } al] 
above, M. Seylaz makes little of this temporal element, restricting | w 
himself to remarks about the peculiar “tempo” of the letters which | be 
makes for “une pulsation réguliére du temps...” (p. 34). Yet} a 
there is an insistence on temporality in the novel which neither he ) m 
nor M. Poulet has brought out. This is the unusually acute and | jj 
uneasy awareness in Valmont and Mme de Merteuil of the passage | gx 





of time. Valmont writes, concerning his project to seduce la Prési- | T 
dente: “ La seule chose qui m’effraie est le temps que va me prendre | h 
cette aventure . . .” (p. 46). Mme de Merteuil is, if anything, even | fc 
more reluctant to waste time, as Laclos is careful to demonstrate not si 
only by her spurring on of Valmont (“bonsoir et bon succés, mais, je 
pour Dieu, avancez done,” p. 70), but also by his guilty admission to m 
her of delay in his project (“Cette affaire interminable, selo D 

fc 


5 In @uvres completes, ed. M. Allem (Paris, 1951), p. 80. Further references 
will be to this edition of the novel. a 
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?"*' vous...” p. 355). Even a casual attitude towards the fleeting of 

ls that ime in others besides Valmont makes her annoyed, for she provokes 
mm & ’ 

alt me | crisis in the affair between Danceny and Cécile for this very reason: 


n that; “Jl fallait bien lui apprendre le prix du temps, et je me flatte qu’d 
of his / présent il regrette celui qu’il a perdu” (p. 150). 

e that; These citations, selected from many, may suffice to show that the 
ance” arch-plotters in Les Liaisons dangereuses are in a hurry. But why 


the hurry? Is it merely a device to lend verisimilitude to the quick, 
sina  eoncentrated action of the novel? M. Seylaz might suppose it so. 
aurait | Or is it an example of the efforts of these two super-intelligences to 
aurais { jmpose their own time on the world surrounding them, as M. Poulet 
rable | would suggest? Both these interpretations have plausibility, but there 
Cécile ig a third, seemingly superficial one which complements the other two. 
n the | This is that Valmont and his collaborator-enemy are afraid of growing 
mont | old; that is, more afraid than is normal in mortals, and for an 
aun) especially good reason. How can we explain otherwise the youth-age 
mples_ conflict which Laclos stresses towards the end of the novel? 
ction | Valmont, after describing to Mme de Merteuil Cécile’s miscarriage 
‘ont | and quick recovery, adds cruelly: “ Vous autres femmes, en pareil 
For | cas, vous seriez restées un mois sur votre chaise-longue; ma foi, vive 
ht to} les demoiselles ” (p. 366)! In her answer to this letter, Mme de 
nitié, | Merteuil, while exulting in her victory over la Présidente, makes no 
cani. | other reference to Cécile than to inquire about her health and to joke 
bout { about Valmont’s continuing this affair. Her real response to the 
oned } allusion to her advancing years is found in the next letter (CXLVI), 
ting | written to Danceny on the same day, in which she arranges to see him 
hich | before any other person on her return to Paris, and, significantly in 
Yet | a short letter, makes several references to his youth: “ Enfin je pars, 
r he } mon jeune ami.... Je ne vous en blame pas; c’est la faute de vos 
and vingt ans. Depuis Alcibiade jusqu’a vous, ne sait-on pas que les jeunes 








sage | gens n’ont jamais connu |’amitié que dans leurs chagrins?” (p. 370). 
rési- | That she is already keenly conscious of the difference in age between 
dre | herself and Danceny is shown by a passage in letter CXV: “II est 
vel | fort doux d’avoir un jeune ami... mais vous choisissez vos maitresses 
not si jeunes, que vous m’avez fait apercevoir pour la premiére fois que 
als, je commence a étre vieille” (p. 317). But she also knows that Val- 
10 | mont is getting no younger, and the effect on him of her liaison with 
lon | Danceny is exactly as planned. His annoyance takes a transparent 


form as he jibes at Danceny’s youth, referring to him as a schoolboy 


ances . . . 
and gloating, when he manages to break up their assignation, that 
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“un jeune homme ne sait guére se refuser 4 des agaceries provo- 
cantes ” (p. 394). 

Evidence of Mme de Merteuil’s preoccupation with the general 
question of aging is present even earlier in the novel, in the very letter 
in which she announces her choice of Danceny as a future lover. This 
is the disquisition on old women who, after they have completely lost 
their looks, fall into two classes: those who, having relied exclusively 
on looks and youth, end up “sans idées et sans existence” (p. 293), 
and those who, having developed their “raison,” make up for lost 
physical charm by their esprit, kindliness, cheerfulness, and a facile 
indulgence with which she associates a kind of sexual stimulation. 
The latter is obviously the kind of “ older woman ” Mme de Merteuil 
plans to become, but this is far from being a happily anticipated state. 
Her aversion for “ scénes filées,” her rush to pack into fleeting time 
as many quick amorous adventures as possible reveals a keen sense 
of the pleasures of youth and good looks, and their advantages for a 
seductress. This is the obvious reason for her disfigurement by small- 
pox as part of her “ punishment” at the end of the novel. 

The concern of Valmont and Mme de Merteuil with temporalia 
brings us to the most serious and far-reaching objection that could 
be made to M. Seylaz’ view of the novel. He, like most French con- 





mentators after Malraux, seeing Les Liaisons dangereuses as part of | 


“ une mythologie de l’intelligence,” is forced to put Mme de Merteuil 
in the center of the novel as the most cerebral, most “ mythical” 
character of all. The problems that this raises have scarcely perturbed 
Malraux and most of his followers, who have either ignored them or 
hidden themselves in a dense cloud of protective rhetoric. Not so M. 
Seylaz, much to his credit. He admits that the relationship between 
Valmont and Mme de Merteuil is the key to the action of the novel, 
and that some “mystery” shrouds the novel’s dénouement or, to be 
more precise, the reason why these two conspirators should have 
declared war on each other (pp. 39-46). To this question he provides 
several possible answers. One of these is a feeling of jealousy which 
has more to do with pride than love. However, the symptoms of 
jealous pride are, he admits, “ mélés 4 une complicité loyale, & une 
estime et & une amitié réelles” (p. 42), and certain of the lady's 
letters also reveal “ une espéce de tendresse pour lui, ou tout au moins 
un attendrissement devant leurs souvenirs d’amour” (p. 44). But, 
on the other hand, when M. Seylaz discusses eroticism 4 la Malraux, 
as an intellectually motivated imposition of will, he suggests that the 
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“ fatalité ” which pits these characters against each other is precisely 
this cold eroticism on both sides (pp. 55-56). 

Another of the author’s answers to the basic mystery in the novel 
lies in the superior intelligence of Mme de Merteuil, a superiority 
shown in her style (p. 69) and in her handling of others, especially 
Valmont (pp. 112-18). Because of this astonishing lucidity, Mme de 
Merteuil is alone able to see the danger in resuming her affair with 
Valmont, and rejects him (p. 185). Thus, the author seems to be 
implying that the Valmont-Merteuil struggle has as its artistic ratson 
d’étre, at least in part, a culminating proof of the latter’s intellectual 
superiority. 

But once again, in speaking of the existence of love as a real 
“valeur” in the novel, especially in la Présidente and Valmont, M. 
Seylaz admits that certain words in Mme de Merteuil’s letters “ font 
penser qu’en exigeant la rupture, elle obéit 4 la nostalgie de l’amour 
qu’elle a connu avec Valmont, qu’elle veut étre le seul amour du 
vicomte comme il a été le seul pour elle” (p. 147). Obviously, this 
view accords poorly with the intelligence-myth theme, and M. Seylaz, 
for once, is obliged to “ talk fast ” before going on to his interpreta- 
tion of the dénouement as intelligence destroyed by intelligence: 
“c’est & nos yeux un signe de la richesse du livre, d’un respect par 
auteur de la complexité de notre nature humaine, que cette présence 
dans le roman d’un autre royaume que celui de l’intelligence ” (p. 148). 

All of this suggests the possibility, at least, of committing an in- 
terpretive act of lése-majesté, and of regarding this novel as one which 
portrays the baneful effects of various kinds of passion on various kinds 
of human beings. This unfashionable interpretation has the advan- 
tage of obviating the difficulties cited above, and of including in its 
scope Laclos’s minor characters, who tend to get lost in the critics’ 
faithful adherence to the intelligence myth. Cécile and Danceny 
would then dramatize the effects of passion on the ignorant and inex- 
perienced * in an inconsistent society,’ just as la Présidente would 
show the weakness, in such a society, of conventional virtue when 
confronted by passion. 

*A close reader like M. Seylaz must have noticed the significance of the 
repetition of “ je ne sais pas” in almost every one of Cécile’s letters. 

7 Mme de Volanges’s letters are those in which this fundamental charge 
against society is most clearly made. For example, she writes about her 
continuing to receive Valmont: “c’est une inconséquence de plus a ajouter 
& mille autres qui gouvernent la société” (p. 92). And in the novel’s “ epi- 


logue” she attributes all the unhappy events which have transpired to “le 
tourbillon de nos meeurs inconséquentes ” (p. 423). 
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Intelligence, of course, would still play an important role in such 
an interpretation as a redoubtable but, in the end, defeated enemy of 
passion in Valmont and Mme de Merteuil. The lapses in Valmont’s 
mastery of self and others, which M. Seylaz points out (his temper, 
his “ softness ” towards la Présidente and Mme de Merteuil) in order 
to enhance Mme de Merteuil’s position have, after all, obvious analo- 
gies in the novel’s most “ mythical” being. She too, although indis- 
putably intelligent, is often out of temper (see the beginnings of 
letters V, LXXXI, CXXI, CXXVII), and displays the “ softness ” 
towards Valmont, which M. Seylaz was forced to admit, in two ways 
which are of capital importance to the novel. The first is the fact that 
she writes to Valmont at all, since never to put anything incriminating 
in writing is the most often stated of her famous “ principes” (pp. 
54, 81, 155, 200). To be sure, the novel could not exist without her 
letters to Valmont, and Laclos is at pains to show that she feels safe 
in her hold over Valmont (letter LX X XI), but the facts remain that 
she does forget her principles in writing to Valmont, that she does 
not write anything incriminating to others over whom she has a hold, 
and that the publication of two of her letters to Valmont does cause 
her downfall. Nor is it necessary for the reader to guess why she 
makes this dangerous exception. One citation out of several relevant 
ones shows the reason. Explaining the unusual length of letter X, 
she writes to Valmont: “Tel est le charme de la confiante amitié: 
c’est elle qui fait que vous étes toujours ce que j’aime le mieux; mais, 
en vérité, le chevalier est celui qui me plait davantage” (p. 56). 
Apparently as hungry for confiance and confidences as the other char- 
acters, she can not resist the “ charme ” of a relationship which results 
from a close accord of mind and personality. That Valmont feels the 
same way is shown in letter C: “je me sens plus calme depuis que 
je vous écris; au moins, je parle & quelqu’un qui m’entende.. .” 
(p. 259). 

The second important display of Mme de Merteuil’s harmful emo- 
tional softness, which is, incidentally, indicative of another dimension 
of their relationship, comes at the time of the “ mysterious ” declara- 
tion of war between them. Here again the text is revealing. In letter 
LXXXI, Mme de Merteuil’s famous confession, she admits that, 
seduced by Valmont’s reputation, her desire to conquer him “est le 
seul de mes gofits qui ait jamais pris un moment d’empire sur moi” 
(p. 205). Later, after sending the lettre de rupture to la Présidente, 
Valmont writes to Mme de Merteuil: “revenez au plus tét jouir de 
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votre empire sur moi, en recevoir l’honneur et m’en payer le prix” 
(p. 367). And still later, when the decisive crisis in their relationship 
is caused by Mme de Merteuil’s affair with Danceny, Valmont admits 
his jealousy in familiar terms: “ Reconnaissez 14 votre empire; mais 
croyez-moi, contente de l’avoir éprouvé, n’en abusez pas plus long- 
temps” (p. 381). But when he insists that she break off the affair 
and return to him, the lady replies in the same terms: “ Vous désirez 
moins mes bontés, que vous ne voulez abuser de votre empire” (p. 384). 

Apparently, in the empire which each admits the other has over 
him lies an important reason for the foolhardy declaration of war. 
And it would seem that Mme de Merteuil’s superiority, her cool, lucid 
apprehension that another affair with Valmont would never work, is 
less operative here than a fear that an admitted weakness in herself 
might be exploited to the point where she would be dominated by 
Valmont. Thus, passion, compounded of love, pride, and fear, wins 
again, completing its victories in the novel. Recognition of this fact, 
and an interpretation of the novel along these lines might, since it 
plays down the fashionable “mythe de l’intelligence,” curb some of 
the fascination with Laclos in certain intellectual circles, but it would 
also, no less than M. Seylaz’ interesting study, serve to underline for 
the reader the workings of fascination in Laclos. 


Duke University CLIFTON CHERPACK 


Style descriptif chez Loti et chez Zola— 
Perspective statique et perspective cinétique * 


Bien écrire en prose descriptive consiste 4 trouver l’expression dont 
la forme fait corps absolument avec l’idée, celle dont les éléments de 
plastique et de musicalité évoquent a la pensée la vision immédiate, 
intégrale, réelle de ce que l’on dépeint, et a l’oreille les rythmes et 
les harmonies par quoi, aussitét, notre esprit le reconnait. Le sortilége 
du style n’est-il pas, en effet, de faire surgir, des mots lus sur la page, 
un monde pareil a celui qu’a tout instant nous révélent nos sens? 


*A quelques retouches prés, les deux parties de l’article qu’on va lire 
étaient les volets d’une maniére de triptyque dont le feuillet médian parut 
sous ce titre: “‘D’UN MOT MIS EN SA PLACE... .’ Etude sur le mot juste 
dans Madame Bovary” (RR, xtv [1954], 45-54). 
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Dans le domaine de la description, tout comme dans ordre des per- 
ceptions sensorielles, l’impression premiére est sans conteste celle de 
la vue ; aussi la présence de la chose décrite, contours et relief, dépend- 
elle tout entiére de la perspective simultanée de la ligne et de la 
couleur qui est le grand secret de la peinture. La perspective linéaire, 
chez l’écrivain, peut étre statique ou mouvante; celle du coloris, de 
beaucoup la plus savante, émane du rythme de la pensée et de J’eu- 
phonie de la phrase; elle donne au morceau le ton. A ne parler que 
de la mise en place et des traits essentiels du sujet A dépeindre, la 
structure de la description, autrement dit sa composition, joue un 
role capital dans le choix du mot juste et la détermination de sa place 
dans la complexion de la phrase. Or, c’est ce mot qui, a lui seul, 
synthétise la description. Qu’on en juge par quelques exemples. 


* * * 


Dans son évocation des ruines de Baalbek, Loti se propose de nous 
faire voir six colonnes “ supportant une frise brisée,” seuls restes de 
ce Temple du Soleil qui fut l’orgueil d’Héliopolis.? Il veut tout 
d’abord que nous voyions ces ruines aux proportions surhumaines, 
mais surtout, en présence de ces vestiges d’un passé fabuleux qui— 
sur le chemin du retour, aprés son pélerinage 4 Jérusalem et en 
Galilée—surgirent 4 ses yeux comme “le fantéme méme du vieux 
paganisme magnifique,” il a dessein de nous communiquer ses propres 
impressions. Apparition soudaine et réaction émotive, il s’agira, autant 
que faire se peut, de rendre l’une et l’autre simultanément, donc en 
une seule phrase. Elle consistera, c’est évident, en un dessin et une 
émotion, celui-la sobre de lignes, mais d’un trait net, accusé, faisant 
saillir tout de suite l’insignifiance de ces six colonnes auprés de ce 
que fut le temple avant son effondrement; celle-ci directe, précise, 
intense, afin que nous-méme nous la ressentions, au stupéfiant specta- 
cle de ces ruines, et soyons saisis d’admiration et de regret, d’apitoie- 
ment peut-étre sur le sort des choses humaines. On sent qu'il y a 1a, 
pour le descripteur, une gageure a tenir: celle de ne pas donner dans 
la banalité, de ne pas reprendre le théme suranné de “la poésie des 
ruines.” 

Voici comment Loti en a évité le danger: 


‘ 


Six colonnes seulement, supportant une frise brisée; il ne reste debout que 
cela d’un temple qui fut une des plus étonnantes merveilles du monde... . 


* Loti, La Galilée, ch. XV. 
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Dés l’abord, il a ordonné et gradué avec beaucoup de délicatesse les 
données de l’observation, de maniére & souligner, pour ainsi dire, par 
des valeurs négatives (seulement, brisée) V’extréme délabrement du 
temple, accentué par ces six colonnes qui en rappellent la gloire, mais 
dont la vétusté s’exprime par le presque dénigrant démonstratif neutre 
cela, tout au bout de la proposition principale, done en position pre- 
miére de rythme, et au coeur méme de la phrase; un cela fort habile- 
ment rehaussé d’ailleurs, en position seconde, par l’impersonnel # ne 
reste que. L’adverbe debout a pour effet non seulement de débanaliser 
la négation mais surtout, interpolé sous l’accent de modulation, dans 
cet élément de la phrase 4 inflexion ascendante, de contrebalancer en 
position homologue l’inexorable cela sur lequel, au déclin de l’inflexion, 
mais sous l’accent principal de rythme, s’attarde la pensée. Dés lors 
se trouve réalisée la transition purement logique, et l’esprit aussitét 
se préte au contraste violent de cela avec l’évocation de ce que fut l’édi- 
fice dans sa splendeur premiére. Le schéma du mouvement rythmique, 
pour la partie objective, se présente donc de la maniére suivante: 


-lonnes -tant -bout 
seu- \, de- 
co- \ -por- 
/ -le- | \. d 
Six \ \ / que 
-ment, sup- fri- res- \ 


-se 
bri- i 
-sée: 


Et Loti de poursuivre: “. . . d’un temple qui fut une des plus 
étonnantes merveilles du monde,” ot le dernier élément de rythme 
rehausse, en le renforcant, l’émouvant cela et prépare ainsi l’apothéose 
de la fin: “mais c’est encore une ruine souveraine.” Une ruine 
souveraine! Mot juste, sil en fut jamais. Car c’est cette épithéte 
surtout qui pour le styliste est intéressante, placée ainsi en finale de 
la partie “ impressionniste ” de la description,—sans parler du encore, 
qui fait pendant au debout du dernier élément de la description ob- 


*On verra plus loin, dans ce qu’il est dit de l’euphonie de cette phrase, 
pourquoi la syllabisation prosodique a été adoptée ici. 
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jective et qui, a lui seul, embrasse des siécles de lente, d’implacable 
destruction. Ces ruines, elles auraient pu étre, en somme, un peu 
tout ce qu’on voudra, a la mesure du talent de tel ou tel écrivain. Loti, 
lui, a commencé par déneutraliser son cela (repris dans le c’ du 
dernier élément de la phrase) en Il’associant non pas a ces ruines, 
vague pluriel de généralisation—mais 4 une ruine, ruine singuliére 
en effet, incomparable sans doute, mais surtout unique en ceci que 
Loti a su faire d’elle un symbole, le symbole d’une religion qui, 
en son temps, a régné sur le monde, “le symbole méme du vieux 
paganisme magnifique.” Cette ruine donc, on ne saurait la qualifier 
par un adjectif banal tel que noble, grandiose, imposante, prodigieuse— 
et, s'il a tant soit peu de goiit, il va sans dire que l’écrivain n’ira pas 
lui accoler l’énorme colossale ou toute autre épithéte 4 sens concret! 
Loti a su trouver le mot qui seul synthétise le double caractére visuel 
et émotif du morceau, celui qui fait voir en méme temps que sentir; 
ce mot, c’est sowveraine. Et comparez: 


Description objective Description “ impressionniste ” 
-bout -core 


d.\ 


i" u- 
-te \ 
[* she che 
;/* \ rui- 
ne ce- \ 
/ mais \ 
il sou- 
-la \ 
-Ve- 
-raine. 


Si frappant que soit par ailleurs ce paralléle, il péche néanmoins en 
ceci qu’il met en regard un simple mouvement de modulation (a 
gauche) et un mouvement essentiel de rythme (a droite). Mais il y 
mieux. Du point de vue de la coupe stylistique et du nombre du style, 
la métrique scinde la phrase tout entiére aprés le mot monde, sommet 
de ]’inflexion ascendante dans cette déclarative dont le premier élément 
est au surplus fort complexe. Il se décompose tout de suite en deux 
parties, l’une (que nous appellerons “ Observation”) s’achevant par 
une frise brisée, autre (désignée par le terme “ Réflexion ”) allant de 
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il ne reste debout . . . jusqu’a ... du monde. L’inflexion descen- 

dante va de la “ césure ” jusqu’a la fin de la phrase et comprend donc 

uniquement la partie “ impressionniste ”; appelons-la: “ Réaction.” 
L’analyse eurythmique de la phrase tout entiére révéle ce qui suit. 


Observation: Six colonnes seulement,: supportant une frise brisée; | (2 





accents rythmiques, appuyés de 2 accents secondaires: colonnes; supportant). 

Réflexion: il ne reste debout que cela: d’un temple qui fut une des plus 
étonnantes merveilles du monde; | | (2 aecents rythmiques; renforcés, dans 
le premier membre, d’un accent secondaire: debout, et, dans le second, de 2 
accents secondaires: temple; merveilles). 


Réaction: mais c’est encore : une ruine souveraine. | (2 accents rythmiques, 





accompagnés de deux accents de modulation: c’est; ruine). 


L? “ équation stylistique ” de la phrase se présente donc sous la forme: 
(2-+ 2 || 2), expression évidente d’un rythme concordant a cadence 
binaire. Mais l’on ne saurait manquer de s’apercevoir, en lisant cette 
phrase tout haut, que chacun des éléments de |’ “ équation stylistique ” 
se module comme suit, en vertu des temps forts et des temps faibles 


de la cadence binaire: 


lounes -tant frise 
é / 
co- ~por- une \ 
/ seule- bri- 
Six sup- \ 
-sée ; 
-ment 
de méme: 
debout temple merveilles 
reste étonnantes 
que 
plus 
ne d’un 
/ des 
il / du 
cela j" 
fut 
qui 
monde; 
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et enfin: 


encore 
une 
e’est 
ruine 
mais 


souveraine. 


N’est-il pas remarquable que la phrase de Loti se déroule de telle 
sorte que les temps forts appuient l’expression des valeurs “ positives ” 
de la description: Six colonnes, supportant, une frise, reste debout, 
un temple, une des plus étonnantes merveilles, mais c’est encore; 
tandis que les temps faibles, 4 la retombée de la voix, et par conséquent 
sur un mode mineur, marquent les valeurs “ négatives ” de la pensée, 
les notes de tristesse, de pitié: seulement, brisée, que cela, du monde, 
sauf toutefois la derniére qui, elle, bien qu’en mineur toujours, chante 
le triomphe de l’éternelle beauté: une ruine souveraine? 


Tout passe—L’art robuste 
Seul a l’éternité. ... 


Lorsqu’un prosateur sait tirer le meilleur parti des ressources de 
Veurythmie et de l’euphonie tout ensemble, sa phrase en acquiert une 
musicalité telle qu’on la devine a la lisiére méme de la poésie. C’est 
ainsi que l’on sent dans cette phrase de Loti—et dans plus d’une 
autre—un mouvement prosodique de cadences et d’harmonies (mesures 
et, sinon rimes, du moins assonnances) assez marquées pour susciter 
a l’esprit des sortes de vers libres: 


Sig colonnes seulement, (vers de six syllabes; les six co- 
Supportant lonnes! ) 
Une frise 
Brisée; 
Il ne reste debout (vers de six syllabes encore, en 


homologue du premier; donc re- 
doublement d’effet) 


Que cela (équilibrant: Supportant, dans la 
strophe précédente) 


D’un temple (antithétique de: Une frise) 
Qui fut une des plus étonnantes mer- (en regard de: Brisée;) 
veilles du monde; 
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Qui ne remarquera d’emblée que l’antithése entre le brutal et défini- 
tif gue cela et interminable et fastueux D’un temple . . . merveilles 
du mond’ rend tangible le contraste de ce qui fut, aux temps de la 
grandeur, avec le peu qu’il en reste? On aura noté, en outre, l’orches- 
tration des ¢; des o ouverts; des nasales -ment, -tant, suggérant 
l’effondrement du temple; des finales -rise et -risée, dont le dactyle 
(i long de frise, t bref et é bref de brisée) inversé, pour ainsi dire, 
par la tonalité propre a ces voyelles, décrit pour l’ouie le lent effrite- 
ment de ces ruines. Si donc, aprés avoir lu ce qui précéde, on prend 
conscience de ce que l’euphonie confére 4 cette phrase de musicalité 
plastique, on ne pourra se défendre de conclure que de si heureux 
effets, tant de fois répétés, ne sauraient étre dus au hasard de la 
rencontre. 

* * * 

Ces effets, nous venons de le constater, un prosateur d’un mérite 
indubitable a su les tirer d’une perspective purement statique. Une 
perspective mouvante, cinétique, pour l’écrivain qui a le secret de les 
y découvrir, renferme, elle, les moyens d’animer le portrait d’un per- 
sonnage en action. En voici un exemple. 

On se propose de peindre un homme en train d’ensemencer un 
champ. L’observation a fourni les données suivantes: (1) Un matin, 
Jean marchait dans une terre labourée ow il lancait du blé a pleine 
main; (2) Il s’était attaché 4 la ceinture un sac de graines en toile 
bleue; (3) De la main gauche, il le tenait ouvert; (4) Tous les trois 
pas, il y prenait une poignée de blé qu’il éparpillait en arc de cercle 
devant lui; (5) Chaussé de gros souliers, ses pieds s’enfongaient dans 
la terre meuble qui collait 4 ses semelles; (6) Sa marche scandait les 
inflexions que communiquait 4 son corps le mouvement du bras 
lancant la graine aux sillons. L’auteur—Zola*—a remarqué avant 
tout que le travail du semeur est rythmé sur une cadence double: 
le mouvement (binaire) de la marche, déclenchant, tous les trois pas 
(mouvement ternaire), le geste du bras droit. Mais, de ces deux 
mouvements, le rythme qui d’abord attire et retient l’attention— 
trythme essentiel dans le portrait de cet homme au travail—c’est 
évidemment le second, inséparable de l’acte de semer. C’est donc sur 
lui que le descripteur va régler l’allure de sa premiére phrase; le 
rythme de la marche, simultané bien entendu, n’étant pour ainsi dire 
que sous-jacent par rapport 4 l’autre. Dans quel ordre les mots de 





‘La Terre, ch. I. 
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cette phrase vont-ils se présenter? I] s’agit ici d’un personnage e 
action: le verbe, dont le réle est d’animer le discours, de faire vivre 
le tableau, sera dans cette phrase le mot de valeur premiére, celui-lj 
done qui aura toute sa portée, toute sa puissance d’évocation, sous 
Vaccent majeur de rythme, par conséquent a la fin de la phrase. Et 


ce verbe quel est-il? Semer? Le semeur séme; M. de La Palisse n’etit 


pas mieux dit! En quoi semer consiste-t-il? A jeter de la graine 
dans les labours. Le mot juste, non pas seulement parce qu’il syn. 
thétisera toute la scéne dés que le rythme appuiera la pensée sur lui, 
mais parce que c’est celui-li méme qu’aurait employé Jean si, tout 4 
coup, on lui avait demandé ce qu’il était en train de faire, le mot 
propre ici ne saurait étre autre que le puissant passé descriptif: i 
jetait. Le mot de valeur seconde par quoi débutera la phrase, sera 
le sujet lui-méme du portrait, Jean. 

Au cceur de la phrase, tout l’art de l’écrivain va tendre a ce que 
les lignes de vision convergent sur les mains de homme au travail; 
et c’est ainsi qu’aprés l’insertion de deux éléments circonstantiels 
Zola dira: 


Jean, ce matin-la, un semoir de toile bleue noué sur le ventre, en tenait 
la poche ouverte de sa main gauche, et de la droite... . 


Notons en passant l’habileté avec laquelle Zola a évité la banalite 
ol pouvait trop aisément le faire tomber de sa main drotte, appareillé 
a de sa main gauche. Comment s’y est-il pris? En guidant l’eil du 
spectateur, dans un instant donné—au moment précis ot le semeur 
fait son troisitme pas—sur la position relative de ses mains; ayant 
dit de sa main gauche, rien de plus simple que d’enchainer: et de la 
droite (et non pas: de sa droite, qui eit fait songer plus ou moins 
inconsciemment 4 la dextre du Créateur.) Quant au mouvement syl- 
labique, on constatera que ce matin-la comporte trois articulations 
normales (s’ma-té-la) ; un semotr : de toile bleue, cing, sur la mesure 
2+ 3; nowéi sur le ventre, cing, et réparties en 2+ 3 également: 
en tenatt ? la poche ouverte ? de sa main gauche, dix, distribuées ainsi: 
2+ 4+ 4; autrement dit on a conscience qu’il y a, dans l’énoncé de 
cette phrase, sinon alternance tout au moins heureux mélange des 
valeurs binaires et ternaires, avec prédominance des binaires, descrip- 
tives évidemment de la marche du semeur. I] n’est question ici que 
d’articulations, notons-le bien, et non de groupes rythmiques ; toute- 
fois cette cadence syllabique, secondaire comme les pas de Jean pat 
rapport au mouvement de son bras droit, prépare l’effet de la fin: 
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[et de la droite,} tous les trois pas, il y prenait une poignée de blé que d’un 
geste, & la volée, il jetait. 


Aprés les trois temps de la cadence ternaire dans un semoir : de totle 
bleue ? noué sur le ventre, | et en tenait : la poche ouverte ? de sa main 
gauche, | n’avons-nous pas ensuite, en un magnifique crescendo, et de 
la droite, : tous les trois pas, : il y prenait une poignée de blé : (avec, 
par surcroit, recoupe de ce dernier élément: il y prenait : une poignée : 
de blé), et enfin que d’un geste, : a la volée, : il jetait |? Du point de 
vue du rythme et du nombre, que décéle l’analyse de cette phrase? 
Dépouillée de ses incidentes (ablatifs de temps, de maniére, etc.)— 
parties adventices, en somme—elle se réduit a ceci: 


Jean,|... en tenait la poche ouverte |... et de la droite | | il y prenait 
une poignée de blé | ... quil jetait. | 


Essentiellement done: (3 || 2). Mais l’interpolation des incidentes— 
quatre dans le premier membre de cette “équation” et deux dans 
autre—améne : 


JEAN, | ce matin-la, : un semoir de toile bleue noué sur le ventre,: EN TENAIT 
LA POCHE OUVERTE | de sa main gauche,: ET DE LA DROITE, | tous les 


. 


trois pas, | | IL ¥ PRENAIT UNE POIGNEE DE BLE | que d’un geste, : &@ la 


volée, : IL JETAIT. | P 
3 2 


dont l’interprétation rythmique s’exprimera par{ ......... |] .--- J- 
G) i) 

Done, rythme discordant—terme qui, en cette matiére, rappelons-le, 
n’implique aucunement la cacophonie—rythme “ asymétrique,” si l’on 
préfére, dont la savante complexité, ainsi que le montre la transcrip- 
tion numérale, se résout sur deux plans. Ce schéme illustre fort bien 
Vorchestration des deux cadences, celle du jet (ternaire) scandant le 
membre de gauche de |’ “ équation,” celle de la marche (binaire, 
naturellement) le membre de droite, o4 sa continuité—opposée a 
Vintermittence de l’autre—est amplifiée en harmoniques, dirait-on, 
par le rythme concordant binaire des valeurs sous-jacentes. 

La seconde phrase, consacrée, elle, 4 la marche, retourne le procédé: 
deux mouvements, pied droit, pied gauche, deux verbes en position 
majeure de rythme et se suivant comme les pas du semeur: 


Ses gros souliers : trouaient et emportaient : la terre grasse || a 


Trois groupes rythmiques (rappelant les trois pas qui raménent la 
main droite dans le semoir et, aussitét, le jet des grains de blé): 
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Ses gros: souliers | (un accent rythmique, accompagné 
d’un accent secondaire sur gros; 
4 syllabes prosodiques ) 

troucient : et emportatent | (un accent rythmique et un accent 

secondaire, mais d’intensité sensi- 

blement égale au premier; 6 sylla- 

bes prosodiques) 


la terre : grasse || oe (un accent rythmique, avec accent 
secondaire sur terre; 4 syllabes 
prosodiques ) 


avec, dans chacun de ces trois groupes, dédoublés par la présence de 
accent secondaire, un mouvement articulatoire pair: 4 syllabes dans 
le premier, 6 dans le deuxiéme et 4 dans le dernier. Cette fusion 
des deux rythmes essentiels, marche et travail, atteint son point 
de perfection dans la seconde moitié de la phrase: dans le balance- 
ment : cadencé : de son corps|; qui, avec l’ampleur d’un trimétre 
alexandrin—trois accents de hauteur sensiblement égale—offre la coupe 
dactylique inversée de ses trois éléments, le premier de 6 syllabes 
(prosodiques, bien entendu), le deuxiéme et le troisitme chacun de 3; 
métrique qui révéle le facteur 3 en multiple pair d’abord, puis par 
deux fois répété lui-méme, les valeurs 2 et 3 étant évidemment les 
nombres “symboliques” celui-la de la marche de Jean, celui-ci de 
son travail. 
* * * 

Quelle conclusion tirer de ces exemples, sinon que l’art de peindre 
peut bien étre un don, mais que, pour l’avoir recu, l’écrivain n’en 
demeure pas moins sujet aux lois de l’eurythmie et de l’euphonie 
inhérentes a l’étoffe méme du langage. Qu’il en ait pénétré l’esprit 
& force de veilles et de titonnements, ou que—science infuse !—il les 
ait connues de prime abord, par pure intuition esthétique, son ceuvre 
témoigne qu’il en savait les rigueurs et a su s’y plier. 


Columbia University PIERRE A. CLAMENS 
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Hildebrandslied 13a—chind in chunincriche 


In a recent note,* Winfred Lehmann suggests a reinterpretation of 
HL 21: prut in bure barn unwahsan. He proposes taking bure as an 
OHG hapax legomenon cognate with Go. batir, ON burr OE byre 
‘son’ and thus reads: “his wife and his son a small boy.” He now 
reads in as a scribal variant for enti.” 

This appealing reading must encounter healthy scepticism for a 
text in which im occurs eight times where it has been interpreted as 
the preposition and enti stands for the conjunction three times. How- 
ever, Danielowski was probably right in supposing that the source 
contained the short form of the conjunction in line 3, where the letters 
of entt are so crowded as to suggest resolution of an abbreviation,® 
and a rereading of the poem in the light of Lehmann’s suggestion for 
line 21 reveals another awkward passage for which in = enti may be 
the solution. 

The usual reading of line 13 (Ms.: chind in chunincriche chud 
ist min al irmindeot) takes chind as an apostrophe and breaks 
the resulting, long sense-sequence with a colon after chunincriche: 
“Child, in the kingdom: all men of rank are known to me.” * 

Taking in as ‘and,’ I propose to read the nouns as nom. plurals, 
although it would also be possible to read the second one as a singular 
by taking riche as a scribal error for richt.® By pairing the two 
nouns, we set up one of those parallel structures of which the HL 
poet is so fond. To be sure, most instances of variation in West 
Germanic alliterative verse come in the first half line.* This is true 
for the HL also: 43b: 44a, 53b: 54a, 56b: 57a, 59a: 60a. But 65b: 66b 
would violate this stylistic convention as would the new example 
above, 21a:21b. The situation in 3%a geru: 39 ort widar orte is 
obscured by the textual contamination there. Yet all of these exam- 
ples make the poet’s pleasure in the device abundantly clear. 


1W. P. Lehmann, “ Hildebrandslied 2la,” MLN, Lxxiv, 438-39. 

2See W. P. Lehmann, “ Notes on the Hildebrandslied,” MLN, Lxtv (1949), 
530-539, esp. 534 f., where he questioned the likelihood of the short form in 
for the HL on the basis of a comparison with the Tatian scribe ‘+. 

*Emma Danielowski, Das Hiltibrantlied (Berlin, 1919), pp. 67 f. 

‘See, for instance, G. Baesecke, Das Hildebrandlied (Halle, 1945), p. 37, 
line 13: “ Juéngling, im Koénigreiche: kind ist mir alles Gréfvdlk.” 

5See Lehmann, “ Notes on the Hildebrandslied,” MLN, txiv (1949), 533, 
where he suggests that urlante was written for urlanti. 

*W. P. Lehmann, The Development of Germanic Verse Form (Austin, 
1956), pp. 33, 48 f., 149. 
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I would now read line 12f: 
ibu du mi enan sages ik mi de odre uuet, 
chind in chunincriche, chund ist mir al irmindeot. 


If you tell me the one, I shall know the other; 
people and realms, all men of rank are known to me! 


Instead of taunting Hadubrant with his youth, the father uses in a 
quite neutral sense in his formulaic challenge the word which is to 
take on such poignancy, ll. 53f.: nu scal mith suasat chind suertu 
hauwan, breton mit sinu billiu, eddo th imo ti banin werdan. 


The University of Texas STANLEY N. WERBOW 


On the Recent Evaluations 
of the Tristan of Gottfried von Straszburg 


Friedrich Ranke’s analysis of Gottfried’s Minnegrotte* was instrv- 
mental in determining the direction pursued by a considerable segment 
of recent scholars who have dealt with Tristan. Ranke discovered 
that the Minnegrotte-allegory of Gottfried was patterned after the 
traditional allegorizations of the medieval cathedral.* Consequently, 
several significant and comprehensive studies based upon (eistesge- 
schichte have advocated the existence of a close link between Gottfried’: 
epic and medieval Christian thought and its concomitant literary 
traditions.* The indebtedness to Ranke is acknowledged in each of 


1 Friedrich Ranke, Die Allegorie der Minnegrotte in Gottfrieds Tristan 
(Berlin, 1925). Prior to Ranke, the allegory of the Minnegrotte was treated 
with the customary contempt for medieval allegorical poetry. Usually it was 
considered as an interlude without intrinsic aesthetic value and without any 
significant connection with the rest of the epic. 

* There are two notable exceptions to this trend: Gottfried Weber, Gott- 
frieds von Straszburg Tristan und die Krise des Hochmittelalterlichen Welt- 
bildes um 1200 (Stuttgart, 1953) 2 vols. and Denis de Rougemont, L’Amour 
et lV’occident (Paris, 1939). 

* Ranke, Die Allegorie: “ Die allegorische Ausdeutung des Wunderbaues der 
Minnegrotte ist von dem theologisch durchgebildeten Dichter nach dem Typus 
und Schema der tropologisch-mystischen Ausdeutung des Kirchengebiudes 
unternommen worden .. .” (p. 31). 

‘The most important works pursuing the line of argument established by 
Ranke are: Julius Schwietering, “ Der Tristan Gottfrieds von Straszburg und 
die Bernhardische Mystik,” Abhandlungen der Preuszischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, v (Berlin, 1943); Helmut de Boor, “ Die Grundauffassung 
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these studies. Schwietering and de Boor have presented evidence 
which brings Gottfried’s Tristan into the orbis christianus, more com- 
pletely perhaps than originally planned by Friedrich Ranke. There 
is neither a need nor a justification for refuting the basic arguments 
of these scholars. However, there is reason to assume that, at times, 
their broad analogies between Gottfried’s Tristan and medieval Chris- 
tian literary traditions are overextended, and occasionally incorrect. 
It is the purpose of this brief discussion to point out at least a few 
of the striking instances where Geistesgeschichte of recent years has 
gone too far in the analogies drawn between Gottfried’s courtly epic 
and medieval Christianity and its literary traditions. 

In reference to Gottfried’s negative treatment of King Mark in line 
12670 ® (“in dihte wip alse wip”) and in line 12673 (“ ime was ein 
als ander”), de Boor reaches the following conclusion concerning 
Mark: “ Er ist das, was in der Mirtyrerlegende der heidnische Ge- 
walthaber war, der Vertreter der widergittlichen Welt, . . .” (Grund- 
auffassung, p. 301). Mark is, after all, the deceived husband, and 
with all the pseudo-religious beatification bestowed upon the saints 
of love, Tristan and Isolde, their union is from the courtly point of 
view asocial and not exemplary, as, for instance, the courtly love praised 
and held up for emulation by Reinmar von Hagenau and the young 
Walther von der Vogelweide. The humorous and frivolous undertone 
of “in dihte wip alse wip” is completely overlooked by de Boor. It 
may be suggested that Mark is less a secular equivalent of the anti- 
religious principle customarily expressed through the heathen rulers 
in the medieval Martyr-legends than merely Gottfried’s version of 
the typical husband-figure of the Breton lays so charmingly portrayed 
by Marie de France. 

Also Gottfried’s concept of edele herze explained consistently and 
exclusively as a derivative of twelfth century mysticism deserves addi- 
tional comment, because there may possibly be a connection with 


von Gottfrieds Tristan,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft 
und Geistesgeschichte, xvu1r (Halle, 1940); Bodo Mergell, Tristan und Jsolde. 
Ursprung und Entwicklung der Tristansage des Mittelalters (Mainz, 1949). 

*Schwietering, for example, states explicitly: “Fr. Ranke hat die Frage 
der Minnegrotte wesentlich geférdert, indem er aus der Beriihrung ihrer Alle- 
gorese mit der tropologisch mystischen Ausdeutung des christlichen Kirchen- 
gebiudes auf die sakrale Bedeutung der Grotte schlosz” (p. 17). De Boor 
makes a similar statement, in which he points out the importance of Ranke 
for modern Gottfried-research (cf. Grundauffassung, p. 292). 

* References to the Tristan are based upon Gottfrieds von Straszburg Tristan, 
ed. R. Bechstein (Leipzig, 1890) 2 vols. A more recent edition was not 
available to me. 
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classical literature. Schwietering states that, in contrast to Gottfried’s 
model Thomas, the German courtly epic Tristan is directed to a smal] 
minority of edele herze (Bernhardische Mystik, p. 7%). Schwietering 
proceeds to draw a detailed analogy between the small minority of 
edele herze, addressed by Gottfried, and the exclusive group of ini- 
tiated mystics of Bernhard de Clairvaux. De Boor (Grundauffassung, 
p. 268), Bodo Mergell (Tristan und Isolde, p. 124) and Weber (Gott- 
frieds von Straszburg Tristan, p. 249) are in accord with Schwietering’s 
main thesis. Weber sees a parallel between Bernhard’s concept of 
nobilis creatura and Gottfried’s concept of edele herze, so that de 
Boor’s remark seems unjustified that Weber intended to interpret 
Gottfried’s edele herze as galant amoureuzx (cf. de Boor, Grundauf- 
fassung, p. 269). As can be seen from these interpretations, Gott- 
fried’s concept of a canonized, select group of saints of love was 
explained exclusively as having originated from Christian mysticism. 
Again, it may be worthy of note that Ovid himself, the object of 
frequent attack in the twelfth century, attests to the difference between 
the small minority of noble lovers and the broad majority, which he 
intends to instruct in the game of love in his Ars Amatoria: after 
listing a series of loves famous for their passionate intensity and 
noble suffering, Ovid continues: 


Nec tamen hae mentes nostra poscuntur ab arte: 


Conveniunt cumbae vela minora meae (The Art of Love. Ovid’s Ars Ama- 
toria, ed. B. P. Moore (London: Blackie and Son Ltd., 1935], p. 114). 


It has to be pointed out that the qualities of those lovers whom Ovid 
sets aside and above the majority he intends to instruct, bear con- 
siderable resemblance to Tristan and Isolde and the small minority 
of “edele herze.” Thus, Gottfried’s concept of an esoteric elite of 
lovers is not necessarily completely of mystic origin. It may reflect 
in part at least the classical canon of famous lovers mentioned by 
Ovid. De Boor’s statement: “Das Verhalten im Leiden zeigt den 
Unterschied zwischen Weltkind und Gotteskind. Dies ist der Sinn 
der christlichen Miartyrerlegende ” (Grundauffassung, p. 274) only 
admits a Christian basis for Gottfried’s “ edele herze ” without taking 
into consideration the classical canon of famous loves. 

Bodo Mergell’s book on Gottfried’s courtly epic undoubtedly consti- 
tutes the most extreme formulation of recent Gottfried-research char- 
acterized above. Mergell’s interpretation of Gottfried’s “ funtanje” 
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(line 16742),’ may well serve to illustrate the extent to which 
Geistesgeschichte has gone to furnish a Christian basis to the entire 
Tristan. Gottfried’s “ funtanje ” constitutes a standard ingredient of 
the traditional device of landscape presentation in classical and middle 
latin literature, designated as locus amoenus.* Mergell relates Gott- 
fried’s “funtanje” to the biblical “ fluvius aquae vivae splendidus 
tamquam crystallus ” from the Apocalypse 22, 1. This analogy is to 
lend a semblance of plausibility to a further analogy: Gottfried’s 
“funtinje” and Wolfram’s lake Brumbane in his Parzival,® and 
Mergell implies that their inception is basically Christian. A cursory 
glance shows that Wolfram’s lake in the realm of the Holy Grail and 
the “ funtinje ” within the highly stylized classical landscape of the 
Minnegrotte bear no resemblance. In this instance, Mergell’s basic 
premises concerning the significance of Gottfried’s epic do not do 
justice to the text itself. Rather than being a reflection of the Bible, 
Gottfried’s “da fiéz ein funtinje,/ ein frischer kiieler brunne” is a 
German rendition of the aqua viva-motif popular in the medieval 
latin examples of the locus amoenus: “ Currit aque vive fons frondes 
subter Olive” (Wido of Ivrea) ;?° “ Vivae vivus aquae qui frigidus 


irrigat hortum ” (Baudri of Bourgueil) ;** “. . . subest fons vivacis 
vene .. .” (Carmina Burana no. 79) ;** “ Vivus atque garrulo mur- 
mure lascivus . . .” (Carmina Burana no. 92: Altercatio Phyllidis 


et Florae).** Gottfried allows himself here a limited amount of free- 
dom in developing and elaborating upon a well-established and tra- 


ditional theme. 

The direction given by Friedrich Ranke’s excellent analysis of 
the Minnegrotte-allegory in the Tristan resulted in too great an 
emphasis upon the medieval Christian ideas and literary traditions 
to the exclusion of his considerable indebtedness to middle latin and 
classical literary patterns. In the recent treatments of the Tristan, 
such works as Wilhelm Hoffa, “ Antike Elemente bei Gottfried von 


™ Bechstein ed. (1890). 
®Cf. the discussion of this classical and middle latin topos of landscape 


presentation by Ernst R. Curtius, “ Rhetorische Naturschilderung im Mittel- 
alter,” Romanische Forschungen, Lv1 (1942). For a discussion of the “ locus 
amoenus ” in Gottfried’s Tristan, ef. my article: “ The Locus Amoenus in the 
Tristan of Gottfried von Straszburg,” Neophilologus (January, 1959), 37 ff. 

° Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival und Titurel, ed. K. Bartsch (Leipzig, 
1927), lines 261, 28; 340, 3; 473, 23; 491, 6. 

2° Curtius, Naturschilderung, p. 233. 

11 Thid. 

8 Thid., p. 247. 

8 Thid. 
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Straszburg,” Zettschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, tir (1910) and 
Stanislaw Sawicki, “Gottfried von Straszburg und die poetik des 
Mittelalters,” Germanische Studien, cxx1v (1932) have received scant 
attention, because they emphasize Gottfried’s dependence upon classi- 
cal poetry and rhetoric. A thorough reexamination of recent Gottfried- 
research and consequently a reévaluation of Gottfried’s Tristan seems 
completely justified. 


University of California, Berkeley FREDERIC C. TUBACH 





REVIEWS 





Herbert G. Wright, Boccaccio in England from Chaucer to Tennyson 
(London: Univ. of London, The Athlone Press; Fair Lawn, N. J.: 
Essential Books, 1957. xiv-+ 495 pp. $10.10). PROFESSOR 
Wright’s chief scholarly interest has always lain in the literary rela- 
tions of England with Scandinavia, Wales, and Italy, and his studies 
of the finer points of Boccaccian influence have been appearing in 
learned journals for some twenty years. This latest and amplest of 
his works, however, is far more than a collection of old publications, 
for his declared object is not only to trace the popularity of Boccac- 
cio’s several works, but “to see Boccaccio, so far as was possible, in 
relation to the personality of the writers to whom he appealed” (p. 
vii). Consequently, a compendium of information, to which Pro- 
fessor Wright has contributed many discoveries of his own, has been 
swamped with plot-summary in the belief that the “ personality ” of 
English writers will be revealed by a detailed analysis of the de- 
partures they made from their original. This approach (familiar 
enough to readers of F. S. Boas, Walter Raleigh, “ Q,” etc.) is surely 
based on two aspects of Victorian aesthetic: a fin de siécle notion of 
pure art, which leads Professor Wright to speak of didacticism in 
any form with disparagement, and an emphasis on verisimilitude in 
characterization, which is a lasting tribute to the power of the Vic- 
torian novel to impose its rules on other forms. Thus Professor 
Wright is more interested in the author than the work and its milieu; 
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thus he claims that Chaucer was seized with an “ overpowering emo- 
tion ” while writing a crucial scene in Troilus and Criseyde (p. 100), 
that Banester felt contempt for the masses (p. 131), or that Lydgate 
had a hatred of rebellion (p. 13) and was especially interested in 
light imagery (p. 19). As Professor Wright is certainly aware that 
opinions and imagery of this kind are mere commonplaces, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why he sets store on them as revelations of per- 
sonality. It is the fate of all books about the influence of one author 
to give the appearance of minimizing everything else, and the effect 
of this criticism based on character alone is to render the ambiente 
still more nebulous. This perhaps would not matter, but the same 
criteria lead to other inadequacies: no explanation is offered, for 
example, of Chaucer’s formal triumph in the Knight’s Tale which is 
judged “inferior in tracing gradual developments and .. . subtle 
characterization ” (p. 57), and although considerable space is given 
to English versions of Ghismunda e Guiscardo, we are not told it 
was the opinion of many commentators that this tale was Boccaccio’s 
defense of carnal love. Even the protagonists in the anonymous 
seventeenth-century Ghismonda, which Professor Wright himself has 
edited, are subjected to analysis, although the play is so rigidly con- 
structed according to the popular formula which opposes the concepts 
of mercy and legal justice, that no character can be said to possess 
any individuality whatever. 

If it is impossible to regard Professor Wright’s treatment of his 
numerous facts as definitive (the only definitive study of so much 
material would be a handbook, an amplification of A. C. Lee’s book 
on the Decameron), the fault may lie in Boccaccio himself. The title 
itself of this book indicates that it is much easier to demonstrate 
Boccaccio’s presence in England than his moral or artistic influence, 
for he has remained important primarily as a neutral transmitter. 
His imitators have used him with a freedom that amounts almost 
to insolence, and there is not a single instance recorded here of an 
author attempting to catch the original tone or temper of Boccaccio. 
Every tale in the 1620 translation of the Decameron was moralized, 
and Professor Wright has plainly shown the general pattern of the 
Decameron’s adaptation through five centuries: broadly ethical trans- 
formations till the seventeenth; political and satirical in the eigh- 
teenth—a good deal of low Hudibrastic imitation figures among his 
examples; and idealized in the service of romantic love in the 
nineteenth. 
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Boccaccio in England will retain its usefulness as a work of refer- 


ence, and it is for this reason that one regrets Professor Wright did ’ 


not allow his enviable erudition full rein in the footnotes, so that 
every scrap of the factual information he must have gathered in his 
long studies might be available for future students to use as they 
pleased. He has devoted more than three quarters of his book to the 
Decameron, although he admits that it was late in making itself felt 


in England, but here also he aims not at completeness but at a loose | 


inclusiveness; e. g. a reference to Miss Sotheby’s Patient Griselda is 
included, but not one to Miss Edgeworth’s The Modern Griselda. His 
handling of Boccaccio’s other works is much briefer, and Chaucer and 
Lydgate’s borrowings naturally receive most of the attention. The 
Genealogia does not deserve, however, to be puffed and dismissed in 
seven pages, most of which are devoted to Demogorgon, without even 
a mention of Seznec’s Survival of the Pagan Gods. It is a pity also 
that Professor Wright did not smuggle in one acknowledgement to 
Thomas Nashe, who, though he might be uncomfortable between these 
covers, is still the one true Boccaccian in English literature. 


The Johns Hopkins University J. M. WALLACE 


Michel Grivelet, Thomas Heywood et le drame domestique éliza- 
béthain (Paris: Didier, 1957. 408 pp. Etudes Anglaises, 4). PRO.- 
FESSOR Grivelet has placed in his debt not only those of us devoted 
to Thomas Heywood, but all as well who care about Elizabethan 
drama. As the title implies, Heywood dominates this study, since 
Grivelet focuses attention directly on the dramatist and his work ; but 
in discussing such plays as A Woman Killed with Kindness, The 
English Traveller, and King Edward IV, and particularly in a fine 
concluding chapter, he has examined the general topic of domestic 
drama with insight and wisdom. Beginning his book with an account 
of Renaissance attitudes toward marriage, particularly as reflected in 
English literature, Grivelet proceeds directly to survey Heywood’s 
career, to discuss his major themes and works, to examine evidence 
of his influence, and finally, to analyze domestic drama. Useful appen- 
dices include an abbreviated bibliography. 

Since publication more than a quarter-century ago of A. M. Clark’s 
important biography, significant Heywood studies have appeared with 
some frequency. A thorough reconsideration of the dramatist and his 
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work, like the present study, is therefore happily timed. Obviously, 
no sizeable collection of new Heywood information is to be expected ; 
yet Grivelet has uncovered several provocative details, including one 
that raises a minor difficulty in the otherwise thoroughly convincing 
ascription by J. Q. Adams of Oenone and Paris (1594) to Heywood. 
As Grivelet notes,* the dramatist, in dedicating his elegy on James 
I, designates Worcester as “the unchanged Patron of all my weake 
and imperfect labours that have beene published. . . .” But Oenone 
and Paris, as it survives, carries no dedication whatever. Grivelet 
sensibly minimizes his observation as “une petite difficulté,” sug- 
gesting what is probably the correct explanation. But his point is 
well made. Other proof that he has read with acuteness appears in 
his detection of satire on Ben Jonson in Love’s Mistress (p. 60); 
in his fresh analysis of Oenone and Paris (pp. 68 ff.) ; in his explana- 
tion of the anachronism in The Rape of Lucrece (pp. 126f.); and 
in his insistence upon considering Heywood as other than a one-play 
genius (pp. 195 ff.). 

Those more than casually acquainted with Heywood and the early 
theater may feel that such familiar topics as the Elizabethan apotheosis 
of Troy and Heywood’s distaste for polemics (I noticed at least five 
passages urging this latter point*) here receive unusual stress. But 
each such concept bears importantly upon conclusions reached later 
in the study. Worth noting, too, is Grivelet’s agreeable enthusiasm 
for his subject, which, though all may not concede that “l’ceuvre de 
Heywood apparait donc comme celle d’un observateur clairvoyant, 
d’un interpréte véridique de son époque,” * has still provided interest 
and led to critical insights. 

In treating the knottier problems of Heywood biography, Grivelet, 
in orthodox fashion, seeks a proper perspective on available evidence 
and, wherever possible, a new solution. I find his method quite satis- 
factory, although I hesitate at occasional assumptions. In examining, 
for example, several polemic pamphlets ascribed by Clark and others 
to Heywood, he finds in the parallel passages cited equally strong 
evidence of the dramatist’s hand in both Puritan and Loyalist tracts. 
And he comments that “A notre avis cela prouve assez clairement 
que l’on ne peut faire fonds sur cette évidence textuelle.” * But since 


1 ™ 
p. 67. 
#e, g-, pp. 93, 104, 112, 113, and 255. 
. iat 
p. 121. 
*p. 92. 
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two tracts in the group are ascribed to Heywood either on the title 
page or in the Stationers’ Register and a third carries the initials 
T. H., he further urges that not even the signed work is by Heywood 
who “n’aurait pas accepté de mettre son nom 14 ot l’imprimeur 
s’abstenait de mettre le sien. I] faut done en déduire, 4 notre avis, 
qu’il s’agit d’un subterfuge, visant sans doute a tirer parti de la 
réputation du vieil écrivain pour abuser le lecteur.” * Stated in ex- 
treme form, the argument here advanced is that in these polemic 
works, neither the name Thomas Heywood on the title page of the 
work, the ascription to him in the Stationers’ Register, nor the fla- 
grant copying of earlier Heywood material (an established Heywood 
habit) identifies the dramatist’s hand. 

These, of course, are special instances. Professor Grivelet, through 
unusual critical perception and a close and sympathetic reading of 
several major Heywood works has added importantly to the under- 
standing of an English dramatist whose reputation already owes much 
to our author’s countrymen. 


University of Illinois ALLAN HOLADAY 


Irving Ribner, The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare 
(Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univ. Press, 1957. xii + 354 pp. $5.00). 
PROFESSOR Ribner’s fine survey of the genre—if it can really be 
called that—of the ‘ English History Play’ is a study that has wanted 
doing for many years. That it has been so long in coming is not 80 
much a scholarly compliment to Schelling’s The English Chronicle 
Play (1902), its only real predecessor, as a clear reflection of the 
difficulty in reaching any common understanding of the boundaries 
of an amorphous dramatic form. In addition, when we recognize that, 
apart from Shakespeare, most of the dramatists surveyed by Ribner 
were responsible for quite dismal work, we have even more reason to 
appreciate Ribner’s service in bringing outdated works into line with 
current scholarship and in synthesizing so much of the best recent 
work in this vast area. By placing Shakespeare’s English history 
plays in a context ranging from The Coventry Hock Tuesday Play 
and Bale’s Kynge Johan to Ford’s Perkin Warbeck and Burkhead’: 
Tragedy of Cola’s Fury, Ribner enables us to see Shakespeare more 


® Ibid. 
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clearly than he appears in more restricted studies by Lily B. Campbell 
and Tillyard. Although Ribner declares in his preface that he has 
not tried to evaluate every play in this survey as a work of art—and 
we know he has spared us many pages of what would have to be over- 
ingenious aesthetic analysis, he has managed to include a surprising 
amount of solid evaluative criticism of a great many plays most 
scholars will be content to encounter only in Ribner’s reliable detailed 
summaries. 

There are, however, vexing methodological problems, all of which 
circle the establishment of a working definition of ‘the English His- 
tory Play’ (a term Ribner prefers to the still-serviceable ‘ Chronicle 
Play’). If Ribner is to succeed in demonstrating that “the plays 
together form a continuous dramatic tradition which extends from 
the Middle Ages to the closing of the theaters in 1642” (p. vii), he 
must somehow formulate a means of measuring the togetherness of 
all the plays he would fit into a ‘ continuous dramatic tradition.’ That 
he is fully aware of the difficulties in hypothesizing a genre for the 
most part non-existent for Renaissance playwrights is made quite 


clear: 


We must recognize, to begin with, that any definition of a literary genre is 
essentially an abstract ideal, and that no conceivable definition will apply 
equally well to every play we choose to call a history play. Our definition 
must describe an ideal to which only some history plays will conform fully; 
the others fall within the genre by virtue of their striving for this ideal, 
whether or not they achieve it to any appreciable degree. Our concept of the 
history play is necessarily a twentieth-century construct which we impose 
upon a relatively homogeneous body of drama which the Elizabethans them- 
selves made no attempt to define but which by its very homogeneity constitutes 
a separate dramatic genre, whether or not the Elizabethans so conceived 


of it. (P. 14) 


This admirably circumspect statement describes a dilemma every his- 
torical scholar with a background in aesthetic theory will recognize 
immediately, and yet it is not altogether convincing. A distinction 
should be made between the operative genre (as, for example, tragedy, 
tragicomedy, ‘ comicall satyre’ in Elizabethan theory and practice) 
that, even in its abstractness, shaped the work of dramatists, and the 
hypothesized genre which is postulated long after the event, usually 
from the presumed homogeneity of plays equally well if not better 
described by artistically operative genres. In this connection, Ribner 
is insistent, and quite rightly so, that tragedy and the history play 
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should not be treated as mutually exclusive categories: “A history 
play as we have defined it is, after all, an adaptation of drama to the 
purposes of history, and tragedy is merely one form of drama” (p, 
29). If such is the case, however, is there any good reason to con- 
sider the ‘Iinglish History Play’ as a ‘separate dramatic genre, 
whether or not the Elizabethans so conceived of it’? For my part, 
I should have preferred that Ribner had forgotten genres and tradi- 
tions and simply concentrated, as for the most part he did, on the 
various ways in which Shakespeare and his contemporaries used Eng- 
land’s history as a rich source of plots and characters. It is largely 
as an invaluable survey of such material that I intend to use this 
work; so far as the usefulness of Ribner’s genre-formulation is con- 
cerned, I fear that the criticism Ribner makes of Tucker Brooke may 
finally be applicable to his own work: 


Tucker Brooke saw clearly the need for a definition of the history play, but 
he could find none which fitted all he chose to call histories. He finally con- 
tented himself with grouping all Elizabethan plays dealing with historical or 
pseudo-historical subjects into five general categories. The relations between 
these categories are often very vague; what makes all of them history plays 
is not clear. (P. 13) 


Having for the most part eliminated formal characteristics as a 
means of defining the genre, Ribner approaches the English History 
Play through the “ purposes of history ” its authors sought to achieve. 
He has defined, at the end of a useful review of the historical writing 
available to Renaissance Englishmen, seven such ‘ purposes,’ five of 
which stem from the classical and humanist philosophies of history: 


(1) a nationalistic glorification of England; (2) an analysis of contemporary 
affairs, both national and foreign so as to make clear the virtues and the 
failings of contemporary statesmen; (3) a use of past events as a guide to 
political behavior in the present; (4) a use of history as documentation for 
political theory; and (5) a study of past political disaster as an aid to 
Stoical fortitude in the present 


and two which grow out of medieval Christian philosophy of history: 


(6) illustration of the providence of God as the ruling force in human—and 
primarily political—affairs, and (7) exposition of a rational plan in human 
events which must affirm the wisdom and justice of God. (P. 26) 


Since this list, with its tautological overcast, can stand with slight 
modifications as descriptive of the purposes implicit in all drama, 
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its special relevance to the plays which Ribner studies depends almost 
entirely on the sources used by the playwrights: “ We may then define 
history plays as those which use, for any combination of these pur- 
poses, material drawn from national chronicles and assumed by the 
dramatist to be true, whether in the light of our modern knowledge 
they be true or not” (p. 26). If this suggests that Ribner may em- 
phasize the doctrinal at the expense of the dramatic purposes of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, it should be said that he avoids this danger in his 
examination of individual plays: 

The dramatist’s first objective is to entertain a group of people in a theater. 
When he goes to history for his subject matter, however, he assumes the 
functions of the historian as well. (P. 14) 


In detailing for us the interaction between the not always compatible 
functions of the historian and the functions of the dramatist, Ribner 
provides a most welcome addition to Renaissance and Shakespearean 
scholarship. 


Ohio State University ROBERT G. SHEDD 


John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson, Dickens at Work (Fair Lawn, 
N. J.: Essential Books, 1958. 238 pp. $6.25). IN Dickens at 
Work Professors John Butt and Kathleen Tillotson set out to do two 
things: to examine several of Dickens’ novels “in the light of the 
conditions under which he wrote them,” and to suggest “ more than 
one new direction in the criticism of his work.” More specifically, 
“it is to the recovery of Dickens as a writer of ‘ periodical’ novels 
that this book is especially devoted.” 

teflecting both the authors’ chosen strategy and the fact that part 
of the material has previously appeared elsewhere, the book is actually 
a collection of nine essays, all but one on separate works and on a 
special topic suggested by each work. Thus, as even the chapter sub- 
titles make clear, for Sketches by Boz the authors trace how Dickens 
assembled and revised the various editions of these early papers; for 
Pickwick Papers they show by examining closely the early numbers 
how Dickens gradually shifted his artistic purpose from the writing 
of sketches to the fashioning of a whole novel; for Barnaby Rudge 
they show how and from what historical and topical sources Dickens 
gradually evolved the final form of what was actually his first pro- 
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jected novel; and similarly for five other novels, Dombey and Son, 


each case the authors have chosen a specially important topic and 
explored it thoroughly. They have drawn not only upon the manv- 
script material in the Forster collection at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and upon all the editions of the novels even including the 
cover designs to the monthly parts, but also upon Dickens’ other 
writings, his letters, his editorial activities, the events of his life, the 
public events of his age especially as reported in newspapers of the 
time, and various literary influences. By the end of Dickens at Work 
they have given at least one example of every possible textual or con- 
textual approach to their subject. 

To say that these nine interesting essays give a full picture of 
“ Dickens at work ” would be hardly fair to Professor Butt and Mrs. 
Tillotson, who make no such claim. First, although the authors proba- 
bly intend their reprinting of all the number plans for David Copper. 
field as an adequate example, one might feel that the plans for a more 
complex and more carefully constructed book such as Bleak House 
would be even more valuable. Second, it might be argued that for 
none of the works discussed do the authors ever give us a complete 
analysis of all the forces affecting Dickens’ writing of that particular 
novel but only of those relevant to the special topic under considera- 
tion. Finally, in spite of the opening chapter on “ Dickens as a Serial 
Novelist,” many readers may feel the need for a concluding chapter 
that would not only sum up and interrelate the separate essays but 
also would show more fully how the various points made relate to the 
remainder of Dickens’ work. But the authors have not chosen to do 
these things, and what they have done gives the reader a very vivid 
sense of the kinds of problems and issues confronting Dickens when 
he set to work. 

How well the authors have carried out their second avowed purpose, 
to suggest new directions in Dickens criticism, is more problematical, 
and varies from chapter to chapter, from topic to topic. For although 
Dickens at Work contains much good criticism of the specific works 
it considers, some of this criticism hardly goes in “new” directions 
as such, and some of it depends only loosely on the material that is 
the occasion for it. For example, although no previous critic has 
perhaps given as close and careful attention in print to Dickens’ evolu- 
tion of a larger pattern for Pickwick Papers or to his change of title 
from “ Nobody’s Fault ” to “ Little Dorrit” as Professor Butt and 
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Mrs. Tillotson have done, any serious critic of Dickens must have 
given these matters some attention. Or again, valuable though the 
careful analysis of Dombey and Son, David Copperfield, and Hard 
Times is, many of the critical perceptions, though certainly not all, 
come as much from the authors’ constant awareness of the serial 
structure as from information provided by the manuscript memoranda 
and texts. In fact, perhaps the greatest single gain from the use of 
this manuscript material is that it does force a closer look at the 
novels serially. This is not to question the authors’ critical perceptions 
but only to insist that they really come, as all valid criticism should, 
from a full consideration of the novels themselves more than from 
background material. 

Thus, although the authors of Dickens at Work run the risk of 
committing the intentional fallacy, they clarify their position so as 
to avoid it. The evidence in the manuscript of Dombey and Son of 
careful planning may confirm our awareness of the novel’s unity, but 
Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson never insist that such evidence 
should by itself convince us. Our sense of the actuality, as distinct 
from the reality, of Bleak House can only be strengthened by seeing 
how much Bleak House is a novel of 1852. In the same way the 
authors’ demonstration of the influence of Carlyle, an influence which 
Mrs. Tillotson also discusses in her Novels of the Eighteen-forties, 
helps to provide Dickens’ symbolic method with an important source 
and stimulus. 

One final question suggested throughout Dickens at Work and 
directly raised in the Preface is that of the text of Dickens’ works. 
The ultimate solution to this problem, a scholarly edition, including 
all significant variants and cancelled passages, has been suggested in 
an editorial in the Times Literary Supplement of 11 April 1958, and 
such an edition, edited by Professor Butt and Mrs. Tillotson, has 
been promised for some years from now by D. M. Davin of the Claren- 
don Press in a letter of 23 May. But in the mean time any con- 
scientious editor of Dickens must be more fully aware of his textual 
responsibilities than have most past editors. As is clear from Dickens 
at Work, at the least the editor should make clear exactly which text 
he is using, he should include all Dickens’ relevant prefaces, and he 
should indicate clearly to the reader the original serial divisions of 
the novel. The editor will also have to consider seriously whether to 
include Dickens’ running-titles and whether to indicate significant 
textual variants, especially between the original text and that revised 
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late in Dickens’ life for the Charles Dickens Edition. If any future 


editor has done this he will have provided an edition that will no } 


longer mislead in several important ways and that will soon establish 
an audience of careful readers worthy both of Dickens at Work and 
of the Clarendon Press Dickens. 


Cornell University LAURIAT LANE, JR. 


Svante Stubelius, Airship, Aeroplane, Aircraft: Studies in the History 
of Terms for Aircraft in English (Goteborg: Almquist and Widsell, 
1958. xii -+ 342 pp. Gothenburg Studies in English, 7). THIS 
is a well-written and very readable book. Its aim is to investigate the 
terminology of aircraft in English on both sides of the Ocean, from 
the theoretical beginnings cropping up about 1600 to 1911 when both 
airplanes and Zeppelins had been familiar in the air for some years. 
After that date the development is given in lesser detail but enough 
to draw the main lines of development up to date. When necessary, 
other languages like French and German are drawn upon for com- 
parison with English. Among the author’s sources are the Ozford 
English Dictionary—there is no such thing in French—several his- 
tories of aeronautics in English, French, and German, bibliographies 
and special glossaries in the field. This is primarily a study of the 
names involved, rather than the things, the referents. As a matter 
of fact we find that the same name often will have many referents 
or so many different meanings. Thus airship can refer to balloons, 
airplanes, dirigibles, blimps, and Zeppelins. Likewise the things or 
referents also can have many names, thus an airplane may be called 
a flying machine, a flyer, an aircraft, a plane, a machine, a crate. 
Some of the elements of composition (notably the second element) 
like ship, liner, machine, plane are often used to refer to the whole 
compound ; the author calls such function of reference anaforic. The 
word aéroplane was first used (1855) by a Frenchman about a lighter 
than air flat gasbag or flat balloon, but in 1866 it was first used in 
England about a flat heavier than air flying surface, thus becoming 
the ancestor of the modern aeroplane or airplane. 


The Johns Hopkins University STEFAN EINARSSON 
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Robert Garapon, La Fantaisie verbale et le comique dans le thédtre 
francais du Moyen Age a la fin du XVIIe siécle (Paris: A. Colin, 
1957. 368 pp.). THE author undertook the enviable task of 
reading some one thousand works of laughter, all for the purpose of 
studying the comic effects of fantaisie. This might have led him a 
long and merry chase ; but the pursuit ends almost as soon as it begins. 
It dwells on but one variety of fantatsie, that of word play, and right 
off, all is settled with a definition: placing it “sous le signe de la 
gratuité,” Professor Garapon calls this kind of play “un jeu libéré 
du souci de la signification,” which produces its effect “dés que le 
plaisir d’assembler les mots et de jouer avec eux prend le pas sur la 
volonté de signifier” (p. 10). Fantaisie verbale then splits up 
promptly into four major categories (each of which is further sub- 
divided) : jargons, propos sans suite, répétitions, énumérations. This 
system of filing, with variations, is applied to period after period, as 
we proceed from the twelfth century to the seventeenth. 

In honor of his subject, the author might have displayed more 
lightness of touch and greater freedom of motion. He regiments 
fantaisie—an error, perhaps, not only of tact but of tactics. In 
general, he seems to put much stock in elementary routines of scholar- 
ship that have more to do with drill than with the adventure of 
research : for example, the classroom habit of faithfully recapitulating 
past developments, even though nothing has been inordinately strenu- 
ous to follow, and of outlining in advance the far from taxing de- 
velopments to come; these needless backward glances and forward 
peeps are among the least engaging formalities of academic style. 
Classification, too, seems to operate here more as a convention than 
as a method; the author gives one the impression of performing a 
serious duty, required in a serious dissertation—he even includes four 
statistical tables. The disclosure of order, in a raw mass of material, 
can be illuminating, but here we merely discover over and over again 
that the literature of amusing fantaisie verbale falls under certain 
set labels; this reveals no more to us in the final round of filing and 
cataloguing than in the first, and at no time brings forth a cogent 
idea of fantaisie. 

The chief weakness of this study, to the present reader, is the hazi- 
ness of its theoretic assumptions. It leaves the question of fantaisie, 
and of comedy as well, all blurred. Theoretic investigation (“ Pour- 
quoi rit-on?”) is apparently for the philosophers; the critic and the 
literary historian get off “& meilleur compte” and need only ask: 
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“De quoi rit-on?” (p. 7). On this basis crucial assumptions op 
which our research subsists are often left unexamined and questions 
fundamental to literature are circumvented, presumably because they 
are psychological, sociological or, worst of all, metaphysical. Pro. 
fessor Garapon, it must be said, stoutly maintains his independence 
from such alien speculation. Besides Bergson’s Le Rire, nothing in 
the book’s learned apparatus reveals any interest in theories of 
laughter ; there is no sign of the author’s having put to use any study 
of fantasy and play. A most glaring gap in the bibliography is the 
absence of Huizinga’s Homo ludens: A Study of the Play Element 
in Cullure; Freud and Jung also are conspicuously missing. 

But this withdrawal from “ pourquoi” to “de quoi,” in such an 
inquiry, is surely an elementary error, for how can Professor Garapon 
affirm that laughter is to be associated with any situation unless he 
has already learned something about the causes of laughter? Such 
a withdrawal is in fact a delusion, for Professor Garapon cannot but 
constantly slip a “pourquoi” into “de quoi.” Unfortunately, he 
does so haphazardly and, one is tempted to say, without enough 
experience with this elusive question. He believes that he has helped 
to show the existence of a “ comique d’euphorie ” (p. 344), a laughter 
of relaxation, good humor, and well-being, very different from the 
“comique de moquerie ” discussed by Bergson. But is it certain that 
euphoria is denied to the latter? And, more basically, what exactly 
is the relationship of euphoria to laughter? The absence of any firm, 
deliberate theoretic discussion, and a rather free use of terms, leave 
us with the impression that, by some sliding effect, fantaiste verbale 
equals euphoria equals laughter. But that is manifestly untenable. 
Homo ludens, as Huizinga has amply made clear, is quite distinct 
from homo ridens. Euphoria can be quite distinct from laughter. 
There are numerous ways of feeling relaxed and abundantly satisfied, 
in body and in spirit, that have nothing to do with the comic. It was 
a blending of euphoria and laughter, and not an identity, that needed 
to be established as a fact, and if possible, analyzed in depth. Surely 
Professor Garapon must be aware that a fantaisie verbale can be found 
in serious poetry; he does not raise the issue, and yet it would have 
been important to bring out that fantaisie in itself is not essentially 
a cause of laughter, and to go on from there to inquire more closely 
under what conditions it inclines to the comic. 

The definition proposed at the start is no substitute for the theory 
that is lacking, and only contributes to the general vagueness. If 
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fantaisie sets in when playing gratuitously with language turns it 
away from its normal end, which is signification, it still remains true 
that fantaisie and signification are not mutually exclusive; one may 
play with words and still perceive their normal meanings, or let them 
serve the purpose of portraying a state of mind or trait of character. 
Professor Garapon often shows an awareness of this complication and 
does not resist it, especially toward the end of his survey and, to be 
sure, in the case of Moliére; he might have noted it still more fre- 
quently, even in the earlier stages. Pure or absolute fantaisie verbale 
is not easy to come by. If the comique d’euphorie with which it is 
associated commingles so often and so readily with the laughter pro- 
voked by the aggressive or satiric kind of comedy, it grows more 
difficult than ever to grasp the sort of difference that the author per- 
ceives between the two. 

In view of the many concessions he makes, it is surprising to see 
Professor Garapon suddenly become rigoristic on certain points, as if 
to say: if it is not pure word play, it is not word play at all. For 
example, he is at great pains to rule out the pun or “jeu de mots,” 
presumably not a “ jeu avec les mots ”; the problem is that it depends 
on a duplicity of meaning, of which we are made conscious by the 
pun. But is this not a quibble? A pun is not made basically in 
order to convey double meaning, or any meaning; it is not concerned 
with communication of meanings as an end; it is rather a playing 
with meanings and as such would seem to be a legitimate form of 
fantaisie verbale. Professor Garapon makes much of the element of 
virtuosity in fantaisie; why then is the quiproquo also flatly ruled 
out? Of two interlocutors, one follows the conversation along one 
plausible line, and the second pursues another, thoroughly discon- 
nected but equally plausible, while each fancies he is leading or 
answering the other, and neither is aware of a misunderstanding: 
this is surely language for fun; as the author pulls such strings, he 
is but playing with meanings, and to keep it up felicitously requires 
uncommon virtuosity. 

Abstractions and definitions aside, this study has much of interest 
to offer. It contains brilliant interpretations of assorted small gems 
and complex masterpieces. Professor Garapon’s forte is the explica- 
tion. He makes the artful volleying of the dialogue in Messieurs de 
Mallepaye et de Baillevent come vividly to life, as well as the abun- 
dant galimatias of Bruscambille and the playful simplicity of the 
cog-a-l’ine, in Marot and elsewhere. He suggestively links Maistre 
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Pierre Pathelin to a long medieval tradition. His study of Matamor’ | 


grand rodomontades in Corneille’s Illusion comique is a strong con. } 


tribution to current re-appraisals of the play, and his analysis 9 
Racine’s burlesque manner in Les Plaideurs is one of the mos 
helpful commentaries available. On Moliére in particular, there ar 


excellent developments, among which a study of his elaboration ¢ 

repetition and stichomythia into a ballet-like “variation sur w 

théme.” Especially searching is a detailed discussion of “le comiqu ’ 
de compensation ” or “ de diversion,” Moliére’s use of fantaisie verbal: 

to sustain the comic vein where otherwise the situation would tun 

to the serious or the pathetic; this technique of comic relief, within 

comedy itself, is not a paradoxical but a true, essential feature of th 

Moliéresque manner. 


, , , , ) 
Such sections, presented in readable style, do much to lighten the 


tediousness of the filing-cabinet structure of the work. It is regretts. 
ble that for all that the theory of the subject leaves so much to kk 
desired, for that is not merely an extension of the subject, but is o 
the essence. In aiming to explain “de quoi,” Professor Garapon i: 
particularly successful in telling us “ comment”; one wishes he had 
told us more deeply “ pourquoi.” 
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The Johns Hopkins University NATHAN EDELMAN 


Ernest H. Wilkins, ed., Petrarch at Vaucluse (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1958. xi-+- 216 pp. $7.50). Theodor E. Mommsen, 
ed., Petrarch’s Testament (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press, 1957. viii + 
93 pp. $3.50). DR. Wilkins’ handsome book, done in Monotype 
Bembo, which, according to a statement appearing at its very end, is 
a type modelled on the Renaissance book hand pioneered by Petrarch, 
contains translations of fifty of Petrarch’s letters in verse and prox 
written between 1337 and 1353. As is stated in the Preface, “ Nearly 
all of them are here translated, from Petrarch’s Latin, for the first 
time ; and the few that have been translated previously are here trans 
lated from texts that are more correct than those available to previous 
translators ” (p. vi). The purpose of the book is “ both to serve a: 
a personal and unconventional introduction to Petrarch and to offer 
to friends of Petrarch, both old and new, pages which, it is hoped, , 
they may find enjoyable” (ibid.). The fifty letters are “ preceded 

and linked by statements that are intended to throw as much light 
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on the individual letters as the reader is likely to need or desire” 
(ibid.). 

The Preface, which ends with a general discussion of Petrarch’s 
four collections of letters, as well as of those letters not appearing in 
any of the collections, is followed by a brief Introduction on Petrarch’s 
youth. In it the discussion centers on Petrarch’s very early attraction 
to Vaucluse, the valley near Avignon where he spent the most pro- 
ductive of his younger years. 

There follow the individual letters, not all given in their entirety, 
consisting of nine Hpistolae Metricae, thirty-five Epistolae Familiares, 
three Epistolae sine Nomine, two Epistolae Variae, and one letter in 
verse not included by Petrarch in his Metricae. The statements linking 
the letters not only throw light on the individual letters by describing 
Petrarch’s activities during intervening periods, but afford the most 
recent information on the dates of composition of nearly all of 
Petrarch’s works. 

A basic value of the book is the intimate insight that it affords into 
the nature of Petrarch’s vibrant humanism. For those who know 
Petrarch only as the singer of Laura, the Letters reveal not only 
Petrarch’s vain attempts to escape her influence, but his manifold 
and untiring activities as a man of letters, scholar, friend, teacher, 
adviser, patriot, emissary of Kings and Popes, righter of wrongs, poet 
laureate, defender of liberty, staunch Christian, and devoted brother. 
Some of the more interesting and intimate glimpses that the letters 
give into Petrarch’s personal life are the following: his almost fanatic 
devotion to books (pp. 9, 46, 188) ; his constant preoccupation with 
the thought of death (pp. 13, 17, 23, 43, 141); his attitude toward 
contemporary vernacular literature as represented by the Roman de 
la Rose (p. 39) ; his attitude toward food (pp. 45, 121), dogs (p. 89), 
doctors (p. 92), gardens (p. 122); his opinion of the contemporary 
European political scene (p. 97) ; his vacillating enthusiasm for Cola 
da Rienzi (pp. 72, 1382); and his observation of daily ecclesiastical 
duties required by his minor orders (p. 152). 

The excellent translations convey the tone of the originals amazingly 
well. Not only do they seem to transmit the impression of a Latin 
that is trying to be classical, but they also successfully reproduce the 
informal and simple tone of the friendly letters as well as the highly 
rhetorical and formal tone of those letters addressed to dignitaries. 
This, together with the recurring quotations from or allusions to 
classical authors, helps convey the artistic and literary nature of the 
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original letters. Perhaps the most interesting translation is that of 
the single verse letter not included in the regular collection (Ezul 
ab Italia). The rhymed hexametrice couplets of the original are 
effectively retained in the English. 

The individual letters are followed by a brief section on Petrarch’s 
activities during his last years and on the persistence of his pre- 
dilection for Vaucluse; a Bibliography indicating the editions used 
in making the translations as well as the books containing other 
English translations; an Index of Persons; and an Index of Letters, 

This book, only one in a long list of Petrarchan studies published 
by Professor Wilkins over the past ten years, represents another step 
in the task of unearthing the endless facets of Petrarch’s complex 
personality and thought, especially for those English-speaking scholars 
who, because of language barriers, have but a limited view of the 
truly central role played by Petrarch in the history of western letters. 

Professor Mommsen’s booklet offers a similar service. It is an 
edition of Petrarch’s last will and testament with accompanying trans- 
lation and an Introduction containing a detailed analysis. As stated 
in the Preface, the work was motivated by a comparison of the editio 
princeps of the Will (printed in 1499 or 1500), acquired by Cornell 
in 1954, with later editions. Such a comparison indicated “that the 
complex transmission of the printed text both in its original Latin 
and in vernacular versions needed clarification,” and that “ None of 
the numerous publications offered an entirely satisfactory text of the 
document, the original of which seems to have been lost even at the 
time of the earliest printings” (p. vii). The present edition, then, 
is an attempt “to present as good a text as can be given with the 
help of all the printings and with the use of the small number of 
generally known manuscripts,” as well as its first translation into 
English. 

The Testament itself, with its rather elaborate critical apparatus, 
occupies only 25 pages (pp. 69-93). The bulk of the book consists 
of a detailed analysis of the Testament as a personal document of 
Petrarch’s old age (pp. 3-50) and an examination of the transmission 
of the text (pp. 51-66). 

The highly personal character of the document is revealed through 
an analysis of its style and arrangement (pp. 7-8) and through pene- 
trating discussions of the various implications found in many of the 
testimentary provisions regarding matters that other works of Petrarch 
show to be close to his heart. Some of these include Petrarch’s self- 
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consciousness about his economic status (pp. 10-13), his uncertainty 
as to his probable whereabouts at his death (pp. 14-15), his devotion 
to the Virgin (p. 16), his high esteem of Giotto (p. 22), his awkward 
avoidance of direct reference to his illegitimate daughter (p. 42), and 
the Will’s strange silence on Petrarch’s famous library (pp. 43-50). 

The Will, written in 1370, is highly personal also in the sense that 
it displays the spirit of a Petrarch who is finally ready to face squarely 
“the last things and death,” and who is confident that the true value 
of his modest legacies resides in the fact that they belonged to a man 
whose future glory is assured. It is interesting to note how even in 
a document such as this Petrarch’s classicism emerges full force. The 
solemn reflections preceding the actual bequests are replete with echoes 
from classical authors some of which are indicated in the critical 
apparatus. My colleague, Professor Luitpold Wallach, has kindly 
brought to my attention the extent to which such echoes are even 
more prominent than the footnotes reveal. Thus, the very first sen- 
tence of the Will reflects Cicero’s “Saepe et multum hoc mecum 
cogitavi . . .” that opens the De inventione, while the rest of the first 
paragraph contains such reminiscences as Seneca’s “non mortem 
timemus, sed cogitationem mortis” (Hpist. 30.17), as well as other 
echoes from Cicero’s De senectute (19.67; 19.70). The second para- 
graph contains a rare Latinism (reculis) probably culled from the 
Vita Virgilit of Donatus, the third paragraph reflections of Tusc. I, 
11. 24, and the fourth a suggestion of the “falsus honor” in Horace, 
Epist. 1. 16. 39. 

It must be added, however, that the numerous variants cited attest 
not only to the complexity of the transmission of the text but to the 
need for the present edition. 


Harpur College ALDO S. BERNARDO 


David T. Pottinger, The French Book Trade in the Ancien Régime, 
1500-1791 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1958. xiv -+- 363 
pp. $7.50).* THE title of this book will suggest many things to 
many readers. To the student of Voltaire it promises an account of 
constant struggles with censorship and piratical publishers, of amicable 
cooperation with clandestine printers, of business relationships with 


*We have learned with regret that Mr. David T. Pottinger (1884-1958) 
died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on November 30. He had been associated 
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Walther of Dresden, with the commercially-minded Ledet and Des. 
bordes of Amsterdam, with the friendly Cramers of Geneva, and with 
a host of Jores, Praults, and Lamberts in Paris and Rouen. A his. 
torian of social institutions and economic practices would expect a 
discussion of a culture in process of technological change, moving 
from handicraft towards mechanization, increasing the production and 
consumption of a commodity constantly in peril of the mediocrity that 
goes with massive industrial output, in which the specific quality of 
an individual product, Candide or Phédre or the Essais, is lost in 
the statistics which pass for significant information. For the historian 
of the legal protection of literary property and public discussion the 
title should introduce an account of the slow steps by which the status 
of the author is defined, his function in the community recognized 
and protected by constitutional reform. Finally, the lover of books, 
the humanist by nature, would expect a series of descriptions of 
changing formats, fonts, and paper, with historical explanations of 
their sequence, and an account of the corresponding changes in the 
content of books and the reading habits of the public. The author 
of such a book can fairly expect that many different demands will 
be made on him; demands that can be fully satisfied one by one and 
only with some difficulty, and by successive specializations that rigidly 
focus attention on basic problems, eliminating periphery and atmos- 
phere. Many of these desiderata are met in Mr. Pottinger’s readable 
and informed account of the book trade in Old France; but it must 
be said that a full scholarly treatment of them would require a longer 
and much more formally developed treatise. 

Not a professional scholar, Mr. Pottinger was able to write a book 
to his own taste and criteria. He collected a considerable body of 
facts, largely if not entirely derived from published secondary sources, 
almost all French, some of them rarely seen or referred to, and sifted 
them into the sixteen chapters of this book, in an effort to survey 
what this reader finally has to regard as an unmanageable field. The 
five parts of the book are devoted to “ Authors in the Ancien Régime,” 
“The Development of the Book Trade,” “ The Masters,” “ The Work- 
men,” and “ Auxiliary Trades,” which last include Papermaking, 
Illustration, and Binding. Although a substantial volume could well 


with the Harvard University Press and D. C. Heath and Co., before his 
retirement in 1951. A graduate of Harvard, 1906, he had been treasurer of 
the Harvard Teacher’s Association for thirty years, and president of the 
Cambridge Historical Society since 1955. 
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be devoted to each part, the longest section, on authors, takes only 
a hundred pages, while the rest run from forty-eight to seventy pages. 
A brief conclusion and three appendices on money, civil government, 
and the guild system round off the text. The Harvard Press has 
served the author poorly in the matter of misprints; one must admit 
that many, though not all, are in the citing of French names and 
titles. 

After one has regained one’s perspective from the reading of this 
fascinating volume, one has to ask just what the book is supposed to 
achieve, and whom it is expected to serve. The author says that “ the 
point of view is that of the behavioral sciences rather than that of 
the humanities or the mechanical arts” (p. vi) ; he explains that his 
plan is to discuss, first, the economic status of authors, then that of 
the men who are the real producers, and adds that the elements 
“should finally coalesce into a unified picture” of intelligent men 
communicating their thought by means of a “no less interesting 
group concerned with technicalities.” “ Fumbling and experimenting 
at first, they end by being the effective makers and carriers of the ark 
of civilization.” The sociologist will have to judge whether the ends 
of his science are served by a book which applies such diversified 
criteria; the humanistically inclined reader suggests that there is a 
certain absence of focus and perspective, and that, while the book 
may be acceptable to the behaviorist, it falls short of what it might 
do for the student of literature, the historian of ideas, and even for 
the technical aspects of bibliography. One is grateful for the absence 
of the jargon of the social sciences, unt.1 one realizes that the whole 
book has been adjusted to the vocabulary of the general reader, and 
that there is a consistent avoidance of particularized information on 
which others may build a more detailed account of the subject matter. 
Much merit lies in a few pages of the conclusion, in which a vigorous 
historical outlook is perceptible, and in the seventh and eleventh 
chapters where the historical approach shows its value in recounting 
the progressive organization of the Book Guild, la communauté des 
libraires et imprimeurs, and the means by which through three cen- 
turies authors and publishers came to recognize the necessity of pro- 
tecting literary property. It is a delight to see that in the midst of 
so much discussion of markets and marketing the author recognizes 
that there are differences in quality that make books something more 
than articles of commerce, that they are endowed with values that 
cannot be completely tabulated in écus and livres, sous and deniers. 
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This volume seems to have therefore more than one single objective. 
Not an entirely impersonal social study, it is not yet a history nor a 


strictly bibliographical treatise. One relishes with its author the | 


gossip of the book trade; there is a good deal of shop talk here, much 
that is colored by long experience in the business. And as in all good 
shop talk, the concrete details, the figures and percentages, precisions 


of various sorts, are secondary to persons, institutions, traditions and | 
the like. The professional publisher turned scholar for the nonce is | 


often apparent, and the scholar-reviewer is perhaps not justified in 
offering his comments on what has quite clearly been a labor of love; 
they should be rather so many indications to his colleagues of what 
may or may not be expected of this book. 

The professional angle from which this book is written is not, 
therefore, scholarly, and scholarly criticism is, in some sense, beside 
the point. One regrets, however, that the influence of evolving taste 
in other fields—architecture, the theater, landscape, etc.—and the 
impact of changes in leisure habits and technological devices in do- 
mestic lighting and the arrangement of the home library, are neglected. 
The small Elzevir and the typical 18th-century duodecimo could not 
be read without optical aid and a good source of light; they could be 
kept in quantity where earlier folios and quartos were cumbersome, 
even if more legible. The recent shift from 78 rpm to LP has a clear 
parallel here. So the trend to small books on crisp paper, in clear 
4-point or 6-point type, with delicate engravings and excellent press- 
work comes to mark a civilization we cannot entirely regret or forget, 
and which this book recognizes only occasionally, and, as it were, by 
accident. 

However, if humanist perspectives are not given us, much else is, 
and this volume goes some distance to fill an old gap in our studies. 
Mr. Pottinger does not cite, nor can this reviewer recall, any title in 
English which covers this field of interest. Moreover, the tradition 
of French scholars in literature is not very empirical; the comment 
made by an aspirant for the Doctorat-és-Lettres to an English-speaking 
colleague, “ Alors, je vois ce que c’est: vous, vous allez vous occuper 
des faits; moi, je m’occupe des idées,” is only too representative of a 
bookish specialization in their work, and much that material facts 
could tell some of them is lost as they struggle with ideological 
systems. Mr. Pottinger had to work therefore in something of a 
vacuum. While he had a considerable mass of books and articles on 
printers and publishers to draw on, their quality is very uneven. 
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Much is in the nature of compendia and inventories, notably, for 
instance, Lepreux’s Gallia Typographica (Paris, 1909-1914, 5 vols. 
in 7 parts) tantalizingly and unhappily, given present trends and 
circumstances, unlikely to be completed. Systematic research in this 
field has hardly been begun, and final or even tentative synthesis is 
still a long way off. We who work in French are constantly envious 
of the wealth of good material on the trade, from many points of 
view, available for English studies in the same period. 

So for the present this bouk must serve us as a general guide, semi- 
popular and easy of access, to a complex and difficult field, as a dis- 
cursive history of an art and a trade, a contribution to social history, 
even though unsatisfactory as a reference book because of its lack of 
an index of names and a bibliography. Its mass of instances does not 
yield a clear historical picture, and the unsophisticated reader is apt 
to put the book down in some confusion. The contribution of indi- 
viduals, with the single exception of Malesherbes, is difficult to dis- 
entangle. Many others who played large parts are hardly mentioned ; 
among the most important was Voltaire, who insisted on quality and 
honesty in the presentation of his texts, and did a great deal to raise 
the level of performance among French publishers and bring recog- 
nition to those whose work deserved it. Etienne Dolet may not be 
typical, but he could show clearly the position of the 16th-century 
master and humanist, editor, author, and printer; the Etienne family 
appear from time to time, but not in detail. The story of the pub- 
lication of Montaigne’s Fssais, of D’Aubigné’s Tragiques, of Pascal’s 
Provinciales, of Moliére’s comedies, of Montesquieu’s Lettres persanes, 
might have illustrated vividly the complexity of the picture, and the 
difficulty with which one reaches useful generalizations. 

Recognizing the need for a firm basis for conclusions, Mr. Pottinger 
set up in his first two chapters a list of six hundred authors, two 
hundred from each century of his interest, as an aid for the analysis 
of social determinations, and for the generalizing of relations between 
author and publishers and public. These writers are duly classified 
from different points of view, place of birth and death, and their use 
of Latin or French; then the books they wrote are grouped according 
to their frequency in each decade, their literary form or their intel- 
lectual interest. It must be confessed that the results should surprise 
no one very much; we have been justified in believing that French 
authors are mostly born outside of Paris, and tend to die there, and 
that as time passed they used Latin less and less. We are told that 
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while Theology, History, Poetry, and Philology predominated in that 

order in the 16th century, two centuries later we still find History, 
Theology, and Poetry at the top of the list, but now closely trailed 
by Natural History, Belles-Lettres, and Medicine, which were far 
behind in the Renaissance. 

It seems appropriate to look into the basis on which this list of 
authors and books has been drawn up. Strictly speaking, I suppose 
that a study of these phenomena should be based on a completely 
random sample, probably much larger than that used here, so that 
any published author should have a chance of being included, even 
if he writes but one obscure, perhaps anonymous book. There should 
be no exclusions on the ground that so-and-so is less celebrated or 
less gifted than any other, or that he happened to write in a less 
respected genre or on a less esteemed subject. Mr. Pottinger’s prob- 
lem in setting up his list was twofold: he had to provide the names 
of authors, from whom he had to select two hundred about whom 
he could find the data needed for his classifications. Thus a raw 
list, such as might be had from the catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, would not serve him; and he went to sources of bio- 
graphical information, Bayle’s Dictionnaire, Nicéron’s Hommes illus- 
tres, Hoefer, and an unspecified edition of Moréri, using only names 
for which an adequate notice could be found. Thus it is not sur- 
prising, considering the prevailing interests of the sources used, that 
humanistic literature predominates in the tables given us. Mr. Pot- 
tinger admits the presence all through his period of a “ vast amount 
of ephemeral literature . . . which kept the presses busy,” the product 
of men beneath the notice of Bayle, Nicéron, Moréri and Hoefer, but 
which surely is valuable from “the point of view of the behavioral 
sciences.” There is therefore no reason to keep the names of the base 
authors a secret; we should know the skew nature of the sample in 
order to evaluate its showings, and to suggest more usefully what 
alternative sources might have been used. There are, for instance, 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, many volumes of miscellaneous pamph- 
lets, some of them extensive treatises, on medicine, science, politics, 
questions of religion and morals, which could throw light on the réle 
of various publishers and printers and their procedures and associa- 
tions. The books reviewed or listed in the Journal des savants or the 
Journal de Trévouz, or in various publications of Elie Fréron, or 
referred to in the Mercure galant would have filled out the background 
for the later years of the Ancien Régime; the list would have been 
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screened already by contemporary taste, but it would have merit in 
that it would show books bought and read at the time of publication, 
not merely those with some enduring qualities. This part of the 
volume offers many hints to the serious scholar, even though it does 
not do the work still needed, and leaves him unsatisfied with analyses 
which are incomplete, and an outlook which somehow does not succeed 
in penetrating the secrets of the historical processes of the Ancien 
Régime. 
A few observations on details may be added: 


P. 15: As sometimes occurs in general writings on these centuries, the 
references to the place of science are inadequate. “The only progress in the 
natural sciences was led by the physicians” is a statement that falls short 
of the truth, unless it is limited to the 16th century. Even there cne would 
have reservations. 

P. 38: It may be doubted whether “by 1690 all enlightened people were 
Cartesians, and therefore readers of Malebranche, Simon, and Bayle,” unless, 
which seems improbable, this sentence offers a definition of “ enlightened 
people.” There were Gassendists, Jansenists, Jesuits, and unattached curieuz, 
who found ample material for intellectual interests without being strictly 
Cartesian. 

P. 50: The source of the terms describing proofreaders, prélecteur, colla- 
tionneur, correcteur, etc., might well be given; some of these words are not 
in Littré. 

P. 90: The ecclesiastical career of P. D. Huet is oversimplified here, and 
does not allow for his activity in retirement among the Jesuits of the maison 
professe in Paris. Rabelais was transferred from monastic orders to become 
a secular priest, a canon of Saint-Maur and finally curé of Meudon, which 
hardly adds up to “ leaving the Church.” 

P. 124: Charles I of England was executed in 1649, not 1643. 

P. 200: Scarron was the author, De Luynes and Quinet his publishers. 

P. 203: Rabelais’s remark, in the preface of Pantagruel, 1532, was that 
more copies of the Chronique gargantuine (Les grandes et inestimables 
Chronicques de V’énorme géant Gargantua, 1532) had been sold by the printers 
in two months “qu’il ne sera acheté de Bibles en neuf ans.” The relevance 
of the comment is less certain; Rabelais had not written the Chronique, and 
he is cheerfully prognosticating future sales of the Bible, not writing on the 
Book Trade. 

P. 204: The first editions of La Henriade and Le Siécle de Louis XIV were 
not published in France. 

P. 348: The reference to book clubs is not clear, as there has been no prior 
description of such gimmicks under the Ancien Régime. It is likely also that 
much knowledge about books was derived from the regular professional corre- 
spondent and the periodicals which are numerous after 1665; both media 
reviewed new books regularly, and often adequately. The place of the inter- 
national perivdical press, most of it in French, itself a product of the initiative 
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and imaginative resource of the French book trade, is neglected by Mr, 
Pottinger. But 350 pages cannot include everything. 


Finally, while the index lists topics, institutions, the phenomena 
of trade and industry, intellectual movements, etc., it finds room for 
only eight names of persons, apparently at random, out of hundreds 
with which the pages of the book are liberally sprinkled. The hv- 
manist’s interest in individuals is thereby thwarted, for he finds that 
social phenomena, economic data, technological devices, etc., are of 
no great interest apart from the human beings who use them or who 
are involved in their effects. One regrets the absence of a classified 
and critical bibliography ; the documentation scattered in a multitude 
of footnotes hardly affords a guide to the literature. It is notable, 
however, that a search reveals only some half-dozen American names 
in the sources used as direct contributions to this volume. Easily 90% 
are French; there are a few Germans and Englishmen among them. 
The book is a good starting point for basic research in the field; an 
attentive reading will show the questions that need answers. 


Brown University HARCOURT BROWN 


Donald Fowler Brown, The Catholic Naturalism of Pardo Bazén 
(Chapel Hill: The Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1957. 168 pp. 
Univ. of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, 28). THIS interesting monograph treats a rather 
difficult problem of comparative literature with sound scholarship and 
good sense. Literary historians, not to mention a good number of 
laymen, have long been curious—as Zola himself was—as to how and 
why a Spanish countess of strong Catholic beliefs could have practiced 
anything so profoundly revolutionary and so deeply hostile to her 
social and confessional background as French Naturalism. In the 
confines of his brief book, Professor Brown has given us a good part 
of the answer. 

The first two chapters of the study are devoted to background 
material, the origin and growth of the doctrine of Naturalism and 
the career of Emilia Pardo Bazin. The study proper begins with 
Professor Brown’s discussion of the countess’ critical opinion of Zola. 
La cuestién palpitante, the work in which she most completely ex- 
pressed her ideas on the new literature, demonstrates that her accep- 
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rance of Zola’s doctrine was far from complete. She was, for instance, 
strongly critical of his idea of “ physiological man,” preferring a 
traditional dualistic view; she rejected Darwinism as unproved, criti- 
cized determinism in literature as producing an untrue picture of 
life, denied that the novel, with its essentially aesthetic ends, could 
ever be an instrument for discovering truth, and was as unconvinced 
as several generations of later readers have been that any such thing 
as an “experiment” in the scientific sense could ever take place in 
an act of literary creation. Pardo Bazén was likewise at odds with 
Zola on the value of heredity as a force to move fictional beings, 
arguing with some show of justice that Zola’s system led him to the 
creation of too many exceptional figures and, worse, to the production 
of puppets and automata under the guise of “ determined ” men and 
women. 

But with all these reservations on Zola’s theories, Pardo Bazin was 
not quite so critical of him as a practicing writer, although it is true 
that she did express some important demurrers as to his total accom- 
plishment in La cuestién palpitante. For instance, while her admira- 
tion for Zola’s descriptive talent was keen, she believed that he often 
sinned by exaggerating the accumulation of detail—it is significant 
that she herself never practiced the true documentary method and 
never bought a notebook for capturing conversations or noting down 
the events of the passing show. Again, she could back him generally 
in his opinions on the moral issue in literature, but could also criticize 
him here as an extremist in practice. And like a good many readers 
since her time, she disliked Zola’s calculated search for effects, his 
exaggeration of the amount of evil in the world, his lack of a sense 
of humor or of a feeling of charity, goodness, or altruism. On the 
whole, Professor Brown thinks, her real opinion of Zola never changed 
very much from the time of its earliest expression in the preface to 
Un viaje de novios (often cited to prove that she was exclusively 
unfavorable to Zola’s doctrine and practice) ; her general good sense 
and critical acumen kept her from accepting the extremes of either 
his theory or his technique, and her Catholicism, far from being a 
handicap, actually was valuable to her in causing her to reject what 
later proved to be the most impermanent parts of Zola’s system, while 
receiving the good and lasting contributions of Naturalism to literature. 

Whatever the hesitancies and criticisms Pardo Bazén may have ex- 
pressed, her debt to Zola as a practicing novelist is large, as Professor 
Brown demonstrates in his chapter treating the six novels which he 
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teels most clearly reveal French influence. La tribuna, for instance, 
contains passages which seom to be attempts on Pardo Bazén’s part 
to rival with Zola in descriptions of trivial ugliness and more especially 
to accomplish something of what Zola did in his accounts of profes- 
sional techniques and devices. Professor Brown’s comparison of it 
with Le Ventre de Paris is most revealing and not to the advantage 
of the countess. But good or not, La tribuna was “an experimental 
novel written and composed faithfully according to the Zola pattern ” 
(p. 83). Los pazos de Ulloa shows some influence of Pardo Bazan’s 
reading of La Faute de l’abbé Mouret, but more especially it demon- 
strates that in spite of her reservations on the efficacy of heredity and 
environment in providing motivation for literary characters, she was 
quite ready to employ them as very nearly all-dominating forces at 
this stage of her career. La madre Naturaleza also borrows from 
La Faute de l’abbé Mouret and once again shows heredity and environ- 
ment in powerful roles. The other three novels which Professor Brown 
treats in some detail, Znsolacién, Morrita and La piedra angular, 
all seem to have been constructed on a thoroughly deterministic 
philosophy and all contain clear reminiscences of Zola’s works: Jn- 
solacién, for example, is a kind of Spanish Une Page d’amour, Mor- 
riia, with its pervasive volupté, resembles La Béte humaine and the 
alcoholism of some of the characters of La piedra angular recalls 
L’ Assommoir. 

In the chapter entitled “ Other Parallels” Professor Brown finds 
more signs of Zola’s influence, which here, however, is not so deep or 
widespread as in the other novels. La quimera, for instance, contains 
what are apparently direct borrowings from L’@/uvre and Le Docteur 
Pascal, and Un viaje de novios again appears to borrow from La 
Faute de l’abbé Mouret. There are traces of Naturalism also, although 
Professor Brown does not demonstrate their presence by much evi- 
dence, in the stories of La dama joven. 

The concluding chapter illustrates how really foreign to the Spanish 
temperament Zola’s Naturalism was. Pardo Bazan was bitterly con- 
demned by many critics as a naturalist and when she was defended 
by others they always discounted her Naturalism. Of all those who 
have written on her, Professor Brown thinks that only the Argen- 
tinian Manuel Galvez saw her clearly and justly; it was his opinion 
that had it not been for the influence of French Naturalism, Pardo 
Bazin might be remembered today only as a regionalist. 

Professor Brown’s book has no bibliography, but the notes are ex- 
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tensive and valuable. On the whole, the study demonstrates a very 
clear understanding of Zola’s own particular brand of Naturalism and 
a good grasp of the techniques of comparative literature. It is well 
written and well reasoned, with no exaggerations in any direction and 
offers a sound and moderate analysis of a complex question. The 
monograph is a good example of Spanish scholarship in America. 


University of Michigan ROBERT J. NIESS 


Justin O’Brien, ed., From the N.R.F. (New York: Farrar, Straus 
and Cudahy, 1958. xxiv -+- 383 pp. $5.00). IN the period between 
the two world wars, France had only one magazine which offered a 
broad picture of the best contemporary literary activity of the country. 
From 1919, when Jacques Riviére announced his policy of liberalism 
and eclecticism, to the catastrophe of 1940, the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise maintained its climate of attentive awareness of the present. 
When it turned its attention to the past, it was usually with the 
intention of presenting a new and modern significance of a creative 
artist or event. Culture, in its pages, became a living phenomenon 
rather than a heritage. After 1925, when upon Riviére’s death 
Paulhan became editor, the focus included increased projection into 
the future. 

For the reader of the N. R. F. in the 1919-1940 period, the maga- 
zine probably presented three principal elements of attraction. First 
of all, there were the creative works. Proust, Gide, Valéry, and 
Claudel were the stars, but the impressive list of other contributors 
comprises almost all writers of the time whom we now regard as 
important. Secondly, there were the “ Réflexions” of Thibaudet, 
appearing regularly until their author’s death in 1936. Here was a 
new sort of literary criticism. Thibaudet’s vast knowledge, tempered 
by imagination and sympathy, avoided the pitfalls of academic dog- 
matism and the insufficiencies of impressionism. His conclusions may 
seem at times overly bold, but they are ever stimulating. 

Finally, under the modest title “ Notes,” the magazine gave reports 
on current culture. The importance of this division, its flexibility and 
variety, can be easily perceived in Professor O’Brien’s division “ Judg- 
ments and Appraisals.” There were specialists, Lhote for art, Cassou 
for poetry, Crémieux for the theater, but in these critical reports no 
fast and definite lines were drawn. Arland, Du Bos, Schlumberger, 
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tributors gave the “ Notes” great richness of judgment and outlook. 
One has only to compare the static effect achieved by the Mercure de 
France’s “ Chronique de la quinzaine” to appreciate the dynamism 
of the criticisms in the N. R. F. The value of the vast coverage given 
by the Mercure was often diminished by the reader’s foreknowledge 
of the regular columnist’s outlook. The reports in the NV. 2. F., lacking 
this note of the inevitable, were more arresting. 

The forty-five essays selected by Professor O’Brien, through their 
authors and subject matter, touch on an astonishingly large number 
of questions which made up the intellectual life of the period. The 
topics of Dada, surrealism, psychoanalysis, Bergsonism, as well as 
those other anguishing matters of the decade 1930-1940, dictators, 
communism, democracy, and the Spanish civil war, offer a fair glimpse 
of what interested the French mind. The names of Proust, Giraudoux, 
Mauriac, Cocteau, Gide, Maritain, Malraux, Valery Larbaud, Saint- 
John Perse, and Martin du Gard suggest the skill with which the 
magazine somehow foresaw what our own times would find most 
worthy in literature. The four sympathetic and laudatory selections 
from the special 1923 issue on Proust bring to mind that a report 
on that very number by C.-H. Hirsch in the Mercure de France judged 
A la recherche du temps perdu “un monstre, ou, entre le meilleur 
et le pire, s’entasse un médiocre fatras.” 

By definition, an anthology must be imperfect. It cannot do every- 
thing. When one considers the richness of the material and the editor’s 
necessary concern with length of articles, Professor O’Brien’s selection 
is fair and astute. One might wish a more adequate picture of the 
magazine’s resolute stand against certain forms of literature or 
manners of thinking, suggested by contributions such as that by 
Fernandez on Bourget or Arland’s ironic presentation of the remarks 
of Madame de Noailles. The affirmations of the magazine, however, 
are more important than the negations. 

Professor O’Brien’s excellent preface and brief introductory remarks 
to the separate essays offer sufficient orientation for general compre- 
hension by the American reader. In the case of a few essays, such as 
the letters by Gide, perhaps additional helpful hints would have been 
advisable. Léautaud’s remark on page 56, “I wonder what a name 
like Viviani could possibly say in twenty years or so?,” is doubly 
meaningful for a work appearing in translation and destined in 
part, one supposes, for non-specialists in French culture. How many 
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Americans recall Julien Dorsenne (p. 129) in Bourget’s Cosmopolis? 
Essayists, moreover, have a habit of speaking by allusion, and given 
the time lapse and the point of origin, one wonders whether a few 
more explanatory notes would have been considered pedantic or con- 
descending. Perhaps it would not have been amiss to remind the 
American reader that “ sonorous inanity ” (p. 15) is in quotes because 
of Mallarmé’s line in the “ ptyx” sonnet, that Pitoeff’s shaven face 
outraged Rouveyre because of the text in Hamlet, “ Plucks off my 
beard . . .,” and (if my surmise is correct) that Léautaud is talking 
about Madame Alfred Mortier when he mentions “ Madame de Pala- 
dines.” Even the information that Léon Blum wrote literary reviews 
for La Revue Blanche in the 1890’s might clarify an unnamed 
reference (p. 380). 

A word of commendation is certainly due the eight translators of 
the essays. The entire volume is in pleasant, readable English, and 
yet the text remains quite close to the French original. As a group, 
the contributors to the N.R.F. were fine stylists, differing widely 
in their use of irony, or subtlety, or straightforward frankness, in 
their calm or their exasperation. Many of these characteristic traits 
have been successfully brought out in the English rendition. 


Yale University KENNETH CORNELL 


Madeleine Defrenne, Odilon-Jean Périer (Brussels: Palais des Acadé- 
mies, 1957. 467 pp. Académie Royale de Langue et de Littérature 
Francaises). THIS brilliant thesis, written under the guidance of 
Professor Emilie Noulet, revives for us, in the works and personality 
of the Belgian poet Odilon-Jean Périer, that conception of the man 
of letters which had thought forever interred with André Gide. 
Périer, like Gide, was of independent means; and this postulated 
leisure led him naturally to explore and attempt to justify the esthetic 
attitude to life. The theme of his major poetic works, from Le 
Combat de la Neige et du Poéte (1920), his first important work, 
to Examen de Conscience, published in 1926, two years before his 
death at the age of 27, might be described as the search for a rule 
of life through poetry. He writes: “La poésie, cet exercice spirituel, 
prépare mieux que la sagesse 4 vivre heureux.” It is not therefore 
surprising that Périer was influenced by those fils de riches Jean 
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Cocteau and Valery Larbaud, in addition to Paul Valéry, Apollinaire 
and the Surrealists, the accepted legislators of the twenties. This 
poet, so much more discreet and musical than his more famous com. 
patriot, Henri Michaux, seems valuable to us today for his acceptance 
of the esthetic risk, the attempt to solve his own existence through 
poetry, rather than through any striking formulation of the poetic 
problem or any revolutionary technique. His graceful alexandrins 
and skillfully modulated free verse are in no sense a renewal of the 
language of poetry. Périer, whether writing of friendship and love 
or capturing in somewhat elliptical images the color and movement 
of Brussels, is a poet of lightness. This descriptive term, which is 
also used by Cocteau and Max Jacob, seems to have several meanings, 
the most obvious being its reference to some strain of lyricism or 
intense feeling. This “aerated” poetry further refuses most forms 
of involvement and the discursive kind of thought which involvement 
or commitment implies. 

The chronological survey of the works of Périer which Mlle De- 
frenne gives us reports many influences—among them that of Blaise 
Cendrars. Although she herself does not raise the question, one might 
wonder how the Belgian poet situates himself in regard to a literary 
tradition which springs from another folklore and ethos, a substantially 
different national and racial experience. This problem becomes particu- 
larly acute in the case of a poet such as Périer (less so for Michaut, 
so well assimilated, or for the playwright Michel de Ghelderode, so 
rooted in the language and mythology of Belgium), for Périer found 
his inspiration chiefly in France. Mlle Defrenne does not confine 
herself, by any means, to the tracing of influences and analogies. The 
book is rich in penetrating erplications, whether of a line of verse, 
a poem or a poetic device. Mlle Defrenne possesses much of the 
lightness of Périer himself—and this is perhaps due to the fact that 
she herself stays so strictly within the charmed circle of objective 
analysis. She is very much the objective critic, in the best sense of 
that term ; and her work is a highly successful attempt to reconstruct, 
through quotation and analytical commentary, Périer’s working out 
of such problems as that of identity: “Je fis ce masque pour mes 
fréres / Avec lor que j’avais volé/A ma vieille sincérité” or the 
problem of language: “II est assez de ruse en ce simple language” 
or the recurrent problem of the world with its tender sollicitations: 
“© monde couronné de visages qui brilent / Je ne puis, je ne puis 
me déprendre de toi! ” 
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Is the esthetic attitude a valid one and is it sufficient for the critic 
merely to report it? If this fine book has a defect, it is the deficiency 
of Mile Defrenne’s historical sense and her failure to situate Périer 
in the context of a period whose mission was to prove, by the very 
intensity with which it undertook to do the contrary, the final inad- 
missibility of the pure esthetic attitude. 


The University of California, Los Angeles NEAL OXENHANDLER 


Friedrich von Schiller, Wallenstein, trans. Charles E. Passage (New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1958. xxxix + 275 pp. $2.00 
paper; $4.50 cloth). APPEARING in March, 1958, some ten 
months before the beginning of the “Schiller Year” which is to 
commemorate the two-hundredth anniversary of the great German 
poet’s birth, this new translation of his finest play by Professor 
Passage of Brooklyn College does credit both to Schiller and the 
translator. It is complete, accurate, not unpoetical in spots, and, what 
seems most important, reads smoothly and well as a rule. 

This is by no means the first English rendering of Wallenstein to 
appear, though it may well be the first one by an American published 
in the United States. The Coleridge translation, containing only the 
two major plays, came out as early as 1800—less than a year after 
the original. (Mellish’s rendering of Maria Stuart, it may be recalled, 
actually appeared prior to Schiller’s German edition!). But the 
Coleridge version, according to B. Q. Morgan’s Critical Bibliography, 
contains “ omissions and errors,” such as I have not found in Passage. 
Then there are the Moir version (1827), again with only the two 
major dramas (“very good”), the Hunter translation (1885—“ very 
superior ”), which is the first acceptable rendering of the entire three 
parts, and the Lockhart translation (1887—“ correct; lacks interest”), 
with only Piccolomini and Tod. But to my knowledge nothing worth 
mentioning has been done in English with Wallenstein since 1887, 
and what had been done up to that time is now practically impossible 
to find. 

A translation of a great masterpiece like this may be fairly appraised 
by quotation of reasonably well-known passages. I select seven brief 
snatches for this purpose, so that the reader will be able to judge with 
me some of the merits (and perhaps also demerits) of Passage’s work. 
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1. From the Prolog, pp. 5-6: “ You know him—the creator of bold armies, / 
The idol of the camp and scourge of countries, / The prop and yet the terror 
of his Emperor, / Dame Fortune’s fabulous adopted son, / Who lifted by the 
favor of the times, / Climbed rapidly the highest rungs or [sic] honor/... 
Blurred by the favor and the hate of parties,/ His image wavers in our 
history.” 


This passage has some of the spirit and élan of the original. Would 
“ fluctuates in history ” have been better? 

2. From Lager, p. 24: “The Roman State in its present position— / Which 
God amend!—is the Rummy Condition. / The Rhine runs tears till it’s known 
as the Brine, / The cloisters are sacked and renamed the roisters, / The dio- 
ceses are changed into dire seas, /The convent walls and monasteries / Are 


brigand-stalls and robber- eyries,/ And our blessed German territories / Are 
all transformed into terrortories.” 


A valiant and not wholly unsuccessful attempt to do the impossible. 
Abraham a Santa Clara himself hardly does much better. 


3. From Lager, p. 41: “Up then, comrades, saddle your steeds, / With 
hearts in battle delighted! / Youth seethes, life foams! So onward to deeds / 
Before the spirit is blighted. / Till life has been staked for the rise or the fall / 
Your life will never be won at all.” 


To me at least this seems somewhat weak because, being too mono- 
syllabic, it misses the smooth flow of the famous song. 

4. From Piccolomini, p. 128: “This is the curse of evil deeds: / That they 
spawn further deeds and always evil ones. /I split no hairs, I only do my 
duty. / The Emperor has prescribed my conduct for me. / It would be better 
possibly to follow / The heart in every case; but in so doing, / Many worthy 
ends would be rejected. / The need here is, my son, to serve the Emperor. / To 
that the heart may say what it may say.” 


This is a good example of Passage’s average achievement. 


5. From Tod, p. 162: “O youth is quick and ready with advice / That 
proves as hard to handle as a knife blade. / In their hot heads they smartly 
take the measure /Of things that can be only self-directed. /To them all 
things are either fine or vile.” 


I do not like “ knife blade,” which is already in Carruth’s notes. 
Nor is “ self-directed ” equivalent to “sich selber richten.” The fault 
in the passage, I feel, is again the abundance of monosyllables—far 
more than in Schiller’s flowing German. 


6. From Tod, p. 166: “Moments come in life when one /Is closer to the 
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world-soul than is usual, / And then one has a chance to question Fate. / One 
of these moments came the night preceding / The action of the Liitzen battle, 
when, / Leaning against a tree and full of thoughts, /I stood there gazing 
at the plain. 


“eine Frage frei hat an das Schicksal” seems to me much more 
powerful. 

7. From Tod, p. 247: “ Beside the entrance of the world you stood / Where 
I had walked in cloistered reticence; / A thousand suns shone on it; kind 
and good, / You seemed an angel stationed there who should / Conduct me 
out of fabled childhood thence / And sweep me to life’s peak of excellence. / 
My first emotion was joy of the skies, / Upon your heart first fell my eyes. / 
And then comes Fate.—Brutal and cold /It snatches my Beloved’s gracious 
mold / And under the hooves of horses has him hurled.— / Such is the lot of 
Beauty in the world.” 


In such an elegiac passage the translator is not at his best. “ joy 
of the skies ” is weak for “des Himmels Gliick,” and it is the horses 
of Fate itself of which Schiller speaks. It seems that we must observe 
the feminine rhymes to do Schiller justice here. 

Passage uses a more modern method of marking scenes and there- 
fore has fewer than Schiller. It is pleasing to note the comparatively 
large number of “ dramatic ”—eleven-syllable lines, side-by-side with 
the “ Miltonic ” ten-syllable verses. But perhaps enjambment is carried 
too far: p. 45: “thirty of /the regiments”; p. 46: “a regiment to 
which / the Duke appointed you”; p. 182: “go with Father into / 
private life”; p. 184: “I... suffered in / the trouble-crowded 
union.” 

A helpful Introduction of seventeen pages on the historical back- 
ground of the play and the way in which Schiller handles it, brief 
chronologies of Schiller’s life and of this play (which Passage on 
several occasions loosely calls a “ trilogy”), and a lengthy list of 
persons (including those merely referred to) round out the book, 
which I hope will attract the many readers it deserves. 


University of Cincinnati EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 
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Friedrich Schlegel, Literary Notebooks 1797-1801, ed. Hans Eichne 
(Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press, 1957. 342 pp. $5.50). PRO. 
FESSOR Eichner’s edition of a selection of Friedrich Schlegel’; 
Literary Notebooks has been awaited with great expectations. Of thes 
Notebooks, Schlegel left, at the time of his death, about 180, approxi- 
mately half of which have been preserved. Some of them were found 
and quoted by Joseph K6rner in his various works on Schlegel, but they 
were never published or systematically explored. Professor Eichner 
was therefore faced with the formidable task of selecting from the 
endless and formless material now preserved in the Library of Trier 
and the Deutsche Bibliothek in Marburg those particular aspects of 
Schlegel’s thought that might be of greatest general interest. Due to 
the limitation of printing funds, a complete edition was out of the 
question, and Professor Eichner wisely limited his selections to the 
years 1797-1801, i.e. the period of Schlegel’s greatest productivity 
and influence, and to poetic and critical material rather than philoso- 
phy or history. Professor Eichner, being much aware of the limita. 
tions of this collection, has carefully stated, in his introduction, the 
principles of his selections. 

The original Notebooks, as the facsimile at the beginning of the 
book barely indicates, are very difficult reading. Not only are there 
marginal notes whose place in the text is not always certain, but there 
are Greek abbreviations as well as mathematical symbols (of which a 
list is given in the introduction), words and half sentences are inter- 
polated between the lines, and the handwriting itself is not always 
legible. Many of the Notebooks have no page numbers, paragraphs 
are not clearly indicated, etc. The editor did an excellent job of 
putting into the form of numbered fragments what is not at all 
marked as such in the original. We have in this book a collection 
of fragments, similar to those of the Athendium, although, of course, 
not equally well formulated. From now on scholars will be able to 
refer to Schlegel’s hitherto unpublished ideas, without getting lost in 
a maze of barely identifiable notes.* 

As to the importance of these fragments, Professor Eichner modestly 


* Thanks to Professor Eichner’s kindness, Washington University was able 
to acquire microfilms of the Trier and Marburg notebooks, which I have 
studied for some time. It is characteristic of the richness of this unpublished 
material that only a fraction of my own excerpts appear in the book. This 
is also true of some of the notebooks published by Alois Dempf in Merkur, 
December 1956. Dempf is very vague about the origin of the fragments pub- 
lished by him. 
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leaves the task of evaluating them to the scholars, who will find in 
them an overwhelming wealth of interesting information. Not all of 
it is new, of course. But Schlegel, with his illimited urge to formulate 
and re-formulate identical or related ideas, filled his Notebooks with 
many formulations he did not see fit or ready to be published. New 
light is thus thrown even on Schlegel’s best known thoughts. E. g. 
the term “ progressive,” usually linked to Schlegel’s idea of “ pro- 
gressive universal poetry,” gains a new dimension by becoming, in 
ge. fr. 125, 140, 


c 


the earlier fragments, a synonym of “modern.” (E. 
186, 713, 714, etc.) “ Modern,” “ 
used as synonyms opposed to “ ancient.” The battle of the modern 


romantic,” and “ progressive ” are 


and the ancient, which Schlegel continued in so many ways, finds 
here an amazingly clear expression.—Some of the sterner judg- 
ments on his contemporaries found in the Notebooks will certainly 
have to be considered as his most authentic ideas on certain authors. 
Understandably, Schiller is the main target of Schlegel’s biting criti- 
cism. A remark such as: “ Bei Humboldt und Schiller diabolische 
Tendenz ohne diabolisches Genie” (fr. 490) can be counted among 
his gentler notes.*—Rather interesting is the grouping and re-grouping 
of literary and philosophical categories (E. g. fr. 563, 715, ete.). It 
shows Schlegel’s constant, but ever unsuccessful attempt to create a 
philosophic and esthetic system. Many of these schemes are left out 
by Professor Eichner because they constitute “ plans to future poems ” 
which he omitted from the collection. But a sufficient number of such 
groupings of literary categories is published to give the reader an 
idea of Schlegel’s restless efforts to systematize his ideas which, 
by the very nature of his proteus-like mind, necessarily escaped 
systematization. 

Indexes and Commentaries, both urgently needed are, if not com- 
plete, certainly excellent and most competent. The volume is obviously 
the result of many years of painstaking and extensive studies, and the 
scholarly world owes a great debt of gratitude to the editor. We can 
only hope that Professor Eichner will have a chance of publishing 
some more of the Notebooks, which constitute an invaluable source 


*The new light shed by the notebooks on Schlegel’s evaluation of con- 
temporary works may be seen, e.g., in R. Immerwahr’s article, “ Friedrich 
Schlegel’s Essay on Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister,” Monatshefte (January 1957), 
3, note 11. 
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of new and important information on an author whose scintillating 
and provocative thoughts have dazzled and often dumbfounded the 
scholar who tried to follow his lines of thought. 


Washington University LISELOTTE DIECKMANN 
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B. J. Kenworthy, Georg Kaiser (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957. xxiy | 


+ 217 pp.). THE lover of the German drama of Expressionism, 
be he scholar or layman, owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Kenworthy 
for his meticulous and painstaking study of the life and works of 
Georg Kaiser. Kaiser, beside Gerhart Hauptmann, dominated the 
German stage between the Wars and more than any other German 
dramatist of his time attracted attention and inspired imitation abroad. 
Now, that fourteen years have passed since his lonely death in Swiss 
exile the full stature of the great writer becomes clearly evident. The 
label of Denkspieler, sobriquet or compliment, echoing Diebold and 
Bab, the superior aspersions of chaos in his creative chronology and 
of haphazard inconsistencies of purpose no longer hold, if they ever 
did. Though there still is, as there always will be, significant dis- 
agreement in interpretation of certain plays or, for that matter, of 
the stations leading to Kaiser’s final statement, there is today a fair 
degree of unanimity in recognizing his consistent anti-materialism. 
Looking back upon his entire development it is difficult to understand 
how critics could ever have accepted a social solution as Kaiser’s ulti- 
mate message. Even Kenworthy is not free of that pitfall. 

The author has the scholar’s typical objective fear of his own feelings 
almost to a fault, thereby conveying to the reader the impression of 
a pedestrian puritanism. He does so particularly in his interpretation 
of the plays which he groups in his chapter “ The Ascendency of the 
Flesh.” He has difficulty resisting taking Kaiser’s tongue in cheek 
buffoonery at its face value as if the plays were by Wedekind. Prob- 
lems that are primarily abdominal in nature are analysed in dead 
earnest as utterances of a profound philosophy. The struggle between 
the mind and the flesh, to which the author returns again from a 
different though no less disappointing angle in his chapter “ The 
Triumph of the Mind,” is truly Wedekindian, to be sure; Kaiser, 
however, carries his illustrious predecessor’s single track determina- 
tion ad absurdum. In his comedies and even in some of his tragedies 
Kaiser pillories mercilessly the presumptuous impotence of the male 
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and his preposterous strutting, so frequently at the expense of the 
female caught in the mesh of a society of males. Thus, Judith is no 
Lulu, nor does one need Freud to understand and to appreciate her 
dislike of Manasse, her chosen husband. Indeed, in plays as Die 
jiidische Witwe, Rektor Kleist, Geist der Antike, or Europa, to single 
out but a few, the full force of Kaiser’s vitriolic scorn is directed 
against the would-be-Supermen and Neo-Wotans. It is obvious that 
just these sterile philistines felt the sting of Kaiser’s deadly contempt, 
for, after 1933 they banished his plays from the German stage. It is 
this reviewer’s conviction that rather than his supposed Kulturbolsche- 
wismus it was his uncanny talent for unmasking the inane pose that 
spelled his doom in the millennial kingdom. By the same token 
Kenworthy’s interpretation of Kéntg Hahnrei falls short of a com- 
plete understanding of the complex tragedy of King Marke. The 
author does greater justice to him in the chapter “ The Triumph of 
the Mind,” where he rather skillfully argues for the predominance 
of poetic reality over a material reality. This thought is tied in nicely 
in “ The Artist,” the last chapter of the book, according to which in 
a conflict of realities the poetic reality is invariably victorious. 

It seems to us that Kenworthy places too much emphasis on the 
importance of social struggles in Kaiser’s dramas and therefore tends 
to exaggerate the sociological answer in Kaiser’s search for the new 
man. Though the quest for him is presented in numerous variations 
of a mundane redemption, we fail to see a foolproof example of an 
accomplished new man anywhere save in Eustache of the Birger von 
Calais. The others are at best hopeful projections into the future. 
The several panaceas, as exemplified for instance in Von Morgens bis 
Mitternachts, or even more so in the Gas-trilogy fully establish the 
vanity of seeking the millenium by material means. Even Holle Weg 
Erde is at best a singular outburst of a momentary Rousseauistic 
optimism, foredoomed to an early rejection in spite of Kaiser’s essay 
Dichtung und Energie. For Kaiser’s clairvoyance is amply documented 
by his logical explorations of every conceivable materialistic solution, 
all of which are found wanting. It is the glorious vision of an 
Eustache to which Kaiser returns in the end. 

Kenworthy’s rather indiscriminate use of terms such as Neo- 
Romanticism and Expressionism without ever venturing a definition 
is rather disconcerting ; for, after all, these terms are hardly absolutes. 
We are also personally disappointed with his deprecation of Kaiser’s 
last poems. Judging from the samples quoted in the text and the few 
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other poems that have come to our attention from other sources it 
seems to us that in those last days of a haunted life a great lyrical 
talent reveals itself communicating a beauty of language which js 
foreshadowed only in the poet’s Greek Tragedies. 

All said and done, agreement on such a manyfaceted genius as 
Kaiser is neither necessary nor desirable. He is big enough to speak 
in different voices to those who study him. We are happy, indeed, 
that at long last we have this thorough and searching book on him. 
Not the least of its virtues are the full contents of plays, which are 
especially helpful in the case of the numerous late plays, few of which 
have so far been published in book form. As for the others, few if 
any are still available. Kenworthy mentions his inability of obtaining 
three of Kaiser’s last plays. It is very much to be hoped that the 
promised edition of his complete works will soon become a reality. 
For the closeness of the world of Kaiser and that of some of our 
contemporary dramatists is striking. Diirrenmatt’s Mississippi and 
the hero of Kaiser’s play of the same name, Kehoe, for instance, show 
a surprising likeness of motivation though the two authors arrive at 
different conclusions. 

We cannot close our grateful consideration of Kenworthy’s fine 
work of love without marvelling at Kaiser’s unbroken spirit which 
he maintained to the last and which finds perhaps its most telling 
documentation in these words addressed to his Swiss friend Casar 
von Arx and written February 27, 1944. Speaking of his play Pyg- 
malion he writes: “. . . wohl noch niemals wurde der geschiindete 
Kiinstler so leidenschaftlich und so gerecht verteidigt wie aus der 
Kraft meines Zorns und meiner Kunst. Das Werk ist mein Vermicht- 
nis an die Welt, die nun einen Grund zur Schamréte mehr hat.” 


The University of Pennsylvania ADOLF D. KLARMANN 


Alexander Jéhannesson, Islandisches etymologisches W6rterbuch, 
fascicles 8 and 9 (Bern: A. Franke, 1956, pp. 1121-1406). THE 
present fascicles continue and complete the “ Alphabetisches Ver- 
zeichnis der wichtigsten Lehnworter im Islindischen ” begun on page 
935, and contain the “ Verzeichnis der idg. (germ., nord.) Wurzeln” 
(pp. 1233-44), and the general word index (pp. 1245-1402) followed 
by corrections and additions (pp. 1403-6). The general word index 
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includes not only the “inherited ” vocabulary, that which has been 
treated under the “ roots,” but also the loanwords. 

It is the completion of these two fascicles which finally makes the 
work usable after a fashion. The nonspecialist would be well advised 
to go to the index immediately, not only for inherited words but also 
for loanwords, since among the latter are booked also translation 
words and calques, not only such words as réttr in the sense of ‘ dish, 
course’ after MLG rthte (along with Dan. ret, Sw. ratt), or rikr in 
the sense ‘rich’ after MLG rike (and so also Dan. rig, Sw. rik), but 
also terms like bland, i bland ‘ among,’ taken to be modelled on con- 
tinental Scandinavian, cf. ODan. blandh, tblandh, Norw. « bland, etc., 
or NIcel. blautur ‘ soft’ in the expression blautur og ber, after (older) 
Dan. blott oc baar (but where the Danish form is borrowed from low 
German, but the Icelandic word is native). I mention these examples 
only to illustrate the perplexities of determining when the meaning 
of a word is borrowed, and especially, in the case of Icelandic, when 
this meaning is taken from a non-Scandinavian form. In many in- 
stances I can see no way of being sure, but I suspect that, in the 
majority of cases, unless a meaning is clearly attested in the classical 
Old Icelandic literature, another Scandinavian language (especially 
Danish) has served as an intermediary. 

Likewise, if translation words are to be included, what about such 
words as sdlarfradt ‘ psychology,’ malfredt ‘ philology’? Such terms 
are legion. Indeed should not simi in its modern sense of ‘ telephone, 
telegraph ’ be included as a loan translation (cf. Eng. ‘ wire,’ Germ. 
Draht ‘telegraph,’ Norw. sli pd traden, Fr. donner un coup de fil 
‘telephone,’ etc.). Surely the semantic change in Icelandic is not an 
independent one. These examples are mentioned as typifying the 
difficulties which the author has exposed himself to because of his 
decision to separate “ inherited ” from “ borrowed ” vocabulary. Such 
a disposition of the materials has, I should guess, increased the size 
of the book by one-third to one-half because of the necessity of repeti- 
tion of entries, e. g. afgud, afhiyda, afldét, etc., as well as many other 
such compounds with prepositions, only a small portion of which are 
included anyway; similarly many simple words (cf. blautur, rikr, 
mentioned above, skina in the sense ‘ appear,’ stadr as ‘ city,’ and a 
host more). 

As those who have happened to read my remarks on the preceding 
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fascicles of this work will know, I have been extremely critical in my 
attitude, especially with regard to the plan of the work, that is the 
arrangement according to “ roots.” I believe my attitude is justified; 
Professor Johannesson has rendered an extremely valuable work hope. 
lessly difficult for any one but the specialist to use. For the work is 
valuable. We have in it more information about the history of the 
Icelandic vocabulary, ancient and modern, than has yet been assembled 
in one place—information which only a native Icelander can give us, 
This index will make that information much more accessible, but even 
so, especially as regards extra-Germanic connections, the etymologies 
must be used with extreme caution. The author has, it would seem, 
been too anxious to illustrate the antiquity of Icelandic, rather than 
to make an exposition of its development from ancient to modern times. 

It is to be hoped that Jan de Vries, in his new Altnordisches ety. 
mologisches Worterbuch, will make full but critical use of this work, 
as indeed he seems already to have begun to do. In that case we shall 
owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Jéhannesson for making much 
valuable information available to him. 


University of North Carolina GEORGE 8S. LANE 
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HISTORICAL POEMS OF THE 
XIVth AND XVth CENTURIES 


EDITED BY ROSSELL HOPE ROBBINS 





The one hundred Middle English poems in this volume 
are a record of the political and social life of England from 
1300 to 1500. Dr. Robbins, the foremost authority on 
Middle English lyric poetry, has drawn heavily on con- 
temporary chronicles and other literature for his Intro- 
duction and Notes. Many of the poems are on the theme 
of the War of the Roses. And there are such stirring narra- 
tives as the Ballad of the Battle of Agincourt. Dr. Robbins 
classifies the main types of verse, discusses their literary 
value, and integrates them into the dynamic background 
of medieval life and thought. $7.50 
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DANTE STUDIES 2 


Journey to Beatrice 


By Charles S. Singleton. In this volume Mr. Singleton continues 
his masterful scholarly recovery of Dante’s poem in its entirety. Con; 
cerned that modern readers were losing the true meaning of Dante 
when not grasping the whole conceptual outline upon which his great 
structure is built, the author shows how Beatrice’s meeting with the 
wayfarer at the summit of Purgatory Mountain fits into the whole jour- 
ney to God. The relationship of the allegorical pattern of the Inferno 
and Purgatorio to the theological doctrines of Dante's time is clearly 
demonstrated. $4.75 


Still available: DANTE STUDIES I: COMMEDIA — ELE- 
MENTS OF STRUCTURE. Professor Singleton’s now classic reso- 
lution of the four constituent elements—allegory, symbolism, analogy, 
and the literal sense. $3.00 


Just reprinted: AN ESSAY ON THE VITA NUOVA. Form, 
symbolism, historical context, and wider meaning are thoughtfully ex- 
plored in this justly celebrated essay. $3.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 
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